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PREFACE. 


When, in September 1897, the author of these "Scraps” sub¬ 
mitted to his friends at the International Cougress of Orientalists 
of Paris a little pamphlet on the native sources of a history of 
Chinese pictorial art'), he was struck by the justness of the criticism 
offered by a learned art historian in Munich, the late Conservator 
of the Bavarian state collection of old paintings Dr. Bayeredorfer, 
who remarked to him: "My dear Sir, what you are writiug is not 
a history of Chinese art, bat a history of its history”. He thereby 
hit the nail on the head. The Chinese have probably as much right 
as any nation to say: life ia short and art is long; their art is 
long indeed, bat its history is a good deal longer. With its vast 
literature, of which Professor Giles has just presented us with au 
excellent selection of specimens *), Chinese art history is bound to 
remain a purely academic study, the sport of sinologues, unless we 
make the serious attempt to approach the art itself in the shape 

1) “Uebor die einboimucheo Qnallen tar Gaehichte der chineaiachen Melerei tod den 
ilteetea Zeiten bi* ram 14. Jahrhundert". Leiprig. Olio Harranowitr. 

2) “An Introduction to the Hirtorj of Chineae Pictorial Art” by Herbert A. Gilea, 
M.A., LL.D. (Aberd.), Profewor of Chincee in the noiTertity of Cambridge, Shanghai. 1906, 
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of existing specimeus. In this we are, uufortunabcly, hampered by 
a great stumbling block: the difficulty of procuring specimens. If we 
take iuto consideration that the several hundred masters mentioned 
in Giles’ book are a comparatively small portion of those having 
actually made a name up to the end of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 
1G44), the number of old original works accessible to European 
stadents is quite insignificant in proportion to the literary infor¬ 
mation on record. The earliest periods up to about the 10. century 
A.D. are represented by a very few originals, and even Sung and 
Yflan works (10. to 14. centuries) are very rare, at least in American 
and European collections, as compared to materials open for study 
of our own Western Art. I have no doubt that treasures untold 
are as yet in the hands of private owners in China, Japan and Corea; 
but as long as we have no opportunity to study them, modern 
copyists and imitators have to serve as a makeshift. 

The old masters of the Chinese, especially the classics of the 
five centuries extending from the 10. to the 14. century, have served 
as models to two classes of imitators, the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Pictorial art in Japan is of a twofold kind; we have to distinguish 
there between indigenous efforts and the styles cultivated in imitation 
of old Chinese models. The second class ranks high with the Japanese 
themselves, and with us, too, this style of Japanese art is becoming 
more and more appreciated partly on accouut of its own merits, 
partly because the Japanese take pleasure in onr admiration and 
make no difficulty in becomiug the most eloquent interpreters of the 
beauties of this most charming feature of their culture. I am far 
from wishing to belittle Japanese successes in this respect. But it 
seems to mo that onr appreciation of Chinese efforts in the same 
direction has somewhat suffered by our enthusiasm about the rival 
art of Japan. Chinese painters of the Ming and present dynasties 
have beeu stigmatized as representing a period of decadence, because 
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it seems a matter of course that their works should be measured 
in proportion to the uudisputed merits of their own ancestors. 
Moreover, the Chinese of the present day are utterly indifferent as 
to whether their art makes an impression on us, or not; for, although, 
we have had ample opportunity to admire the oratorial powers of 
Chinese speakers before Western audiences, none has as yet come 
forward as an interpreter of that subject so familiar to all educated 
Chinese, his native art. Even on Chineso soil the natives are generally 
reticent on the subject; dealers and owners of art treasures will 
withhold their best scrolls from the eyes of the lusty foreigner, 
who will at the best wrench from them a dilapidated Ming, not to 
Bpeak of Yflan and Sung pictures. All this has tended to cause 
raoderu Chiuese art to be neglected in a manner quite out of 
proportion with its real merit The better masters of the Ming and 
present dynasties may not come up to those of the preceding periods, 
yet they have created excellent works, and considering the lack of 
authentic monuments of the older schools, Miug and Ts'ing pictures 
help to acquaint us with their styles, if we know from their 
endorsements which of them they represent either as copies or as 
imitations. What Chinese art historians have placed ou record in 
connection with the artistic development of modern masters, the 
genealogy of styles to be reconstructed from literature, one of the 
principal studies yet before us, thus promises to be a great help 
to the student Pictorial art during the Ming period (A.D. 1868 — 
1644) has been ably dealt with by Prof. Giles in the last chapter 
of his book (pp. 149 — 170). All I would add from my own practical 
point of view is an observation which applies still more to the 
preceding periods: the literary information ou record does not always 
correspond to the experiences bound to be made by every enquirer 
seriously bent on stadying the subjeot on the spot. The mere literary 
student will undergo that difficult work of uudiggiug from old records 
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biographical facta, anecdotes and characteristics about artists of 
whose works every trace was lost soon after their lifetime and whose 
names are hardly ever mentioned as having stimulated later workers 
with efforts similar to their own; on the other hand, since it is 
impossible to reproduce all the Chinese information on record, a 
selection made without a practical knowledge of the native dealers’ 
tradition, such as only a collector will acquire, may lead to the 
omission of painters whose works command a decided position on 
the picture market. Among these I should have liked to see Giles’ 
notes extended to three of the best known Ming painters, viz. 

La Ki (S a,so odled T*ing-ch5n, ijg), known in 

Japan as Rifiki, a contemporary of T*ang Yin (abont A.D. 1500), 
a distinguished painter of birds, landscapes and figures; 

Lu Chi also called Su-p’ing, and Pau-shan, 

-Q (X|), a great landscapist and painter of flowers, birds, bamboos 
and rocks, known in Japan a Rikn-ji (A.D. 1496 — 1576); aud 

Sd Wii ($$c j|=| ( also called Won-ts'ing, £ , Wou-ch'ang, 

T idn-ch'x, ^ jfe)> * Q s P ite &’ iu Ying, his con¬ 
temporary (16. oentary), probably the greatest colorist of his time, 
whose very blots were looked upon as witnesses of his skill. 

Apart from these I would emphasize as the greatest Ming 
artists, whose works are not beyond reach, though they have at all 
times been copied and counterfeited by impotent daubers: Tang Yin 
(Giles, p. 158), a contemporary of Raphael, sinoe he died in A.D. 
1523, and hie teacher CM a OiUn (p. 159), JPfct Ting, W5n Chdng- 
ming the Academician, usually quoted as W5n Tai-ohau'frF nS ’ 
A.D. 1470-1559, cf. Giles p. 159), Sh6n Chin (p. 160), Ck'6n Shan 
(ibid.), Chiu Ckl-mUn and Ting YOn-p'Sng (p. 163). 

Prot Giles doee not, unfortunately, give us an account of the 
painters of the present dynasty, “chiefly for lack of materials”, 
and he adds (p. 170): “There is no authoritative work ou art 
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under the Manchu-Tartars, from which a translator coaid make 
interesting or important extracts”. He quotes Chang Kdog'a Kuo- 
chau-hua-chtrg-lu , it is true; but he despises that source of infer- 
mation, because it contains “no criticism, and nothing which points 
to a renaissance in pictorial art”. “There” he says, “as in literature, 
the Chinese are content to look back upon the glories of the past. 
They have allowed the Japanese, once their pupils, to pass them 
in the race; and the decadence, which set in under the Mings, is 
now everywhere accepted with equanimity and resignation”. 

By this somewhat sweeping criticism, which 1 am afraid is the 
outcome of an old prejudice readily accepted by mauy art students 
who have not seen as much as a dozen scrolls drawn since 1644, 
it seems to me poor justice is done to a class of artiste who have 
striven just as bard as their Japanese contemporaries to grasp the 
spirit of the old Chinese models imitated on either side of the Yellow 
Sea. How far they have succeeded in this effort, we should not 
attempt to decide without having at least seen some of the works 
of their best masters. The labor invested by Prof. Giles in trans¬ 
lating the extracts forming the main body of his book is truly 
Herculean and none but a fellow stndeut who, like myself, has 
worked in the same field will realise the difficolties he has success¬ 
fully overcome; but I cannot fall iu with his complaint aboat 
lack of materials as regards the present dynasty and the conclusions 
he draws from it. Iu the voluminous native literature dealing with 
that period I cannot discover anything like equanimity and resignation. 
Of coarse, the great old masters are named with that respect due 
to them; this is precisely what we see iu Japan, whose art historians 
will never disclaim that debt of gratitude they owe to their Chinese 
prototypes of the T'aog, Song and Mongol periods. Bnfc even the 
most recent Chinese writers on pictorial art under Mancho rule, 
far from betraying discouragement of any kind, are full of enthusiasm 
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.boat the great painters of the K'ung-bi period such as the Four 
Wangs and Yiln Sh6u-p’iug and some of the better masters of the 
18. century. Onr sources are by no moans scanty as regards criticism; 
but, to be honest, I must confess that, with onr present insufficient 
knowledge of the work actually done, which we ought to hare seen 
and studied, before reading the biographies, it is in most cases 
impossible to understand, without serious blunders, the terminology 
of native art writers. 

I shall not attempt to persuade readers of the superiority of 
Chinese pictorial art during the last two or three hundred years; 
and I do not wish to draw comparisons between the two rivals, 
the Japanese and native imitators of old Chinese classics. Bat I 
would advise serious enquirers not to be carried away by prejudices 
withont au effort to seo some good works by recognised masters of 
the period. Whatever the result may be, the “Scraps” now offered 
in the shape of desultory notes, dotted down by their author a 
dozen years ago for purposes of reference when forming a collection 
of scrolls and sketches in the old art city of Yang-ch6u on the 
Grand Canal near Chinkiang, will not be found quite useless in 
the hands of foreigners bent on similar pursuits. 

The main part of the present paper is devoted to some painters 
of the Mancha dynasty. I say “Some Painters", because the number 
of those I might have mentioned is endless. My selection is based 
on two somewhat conflicting principles. On the one hand T have 
tried to provide the names of the acknowledged first masters: the 
Fonr Wangs (N 0> 8, 9, 10 and 11 of my List), Yiln Sh6u-ping 
(N° 12) and Wu Li (N° 18). These six K'ang-hi painters may be 
said to be hors de concours as overtoppiug all the others. Next in 
rank follow, according to a classification attempted iu the Tung- 
yin-lun-hua (s. below), ten painters described as ta-Jcia '$£), 
i. e. “Great Masters”, viz. 
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Tung K'i-ch'aug (N° 1), Wu (N° 15), Ts6u Chi-lin 

(N° 14), Ch’ou Hung-sh6u (N° 16), Yang W6n-ts'ung (N° 17), 
Chang Hiau-ts'ong (N° 18), Fang Hong-hteu (N° 19), Chang F6ng 
(N° 20) and the Priests K'un-ts'an and Tau Tsi (N°‘ 22 and 23). 
I have otherwise made my selection for practical purposes, and 
many of the dii minorum gentium have been entered merely on 
that ground. Where these notes, collected in the first instance for 
my own personal satisfaction, fail, readers will in most cases obtain 
information from the literary helps I have used, among which I 
here mention the principal titles. 

1) Kuo-chau-hua-shl ( H jjf Hi) 17 boobs, a biographical 

dictionary of paiuters of the present dynasty covering the period 
of say A.D. 1644 to 1797, the preface being thus dated. It contains 
notes on 770 artists and is compiled from a very large number of 
works, among which the Hua-ch6ng-lu ^) and the several 

looal gazetteers ( fu-chi, hiJn-chf, etc.) are most conspicuous. Cf. my 
remarks on this work in Toung Pao, Vol. VI, 1895 p. 828 *tqq. 

2) Mo-hiang-ku-hua-shi (H g jg fjg) in 10 books, a 
continuation of the Kuo-chau-hua-shi , covering the period of 1812 
to 1848, as stated in the Introduction. S. Toung Pao , L c. 

3) Sung-yQan-i-lai-hua-j6using-thl-lu ( 7 G J# St A 

ft*> in 86 books, published in 1830. This is by far the most 
useful handbook for the knowledge of painters from the beginning 
of the Sung dynasty (11. century) down to the beginning of the 
19. centary. The several biographies have been derived from more 
than 700 different works and aro arranged according to rhymes. 
This work oaght to be in the hands of every student of the art 
and is indispensable to collectors of scrolls. 

4) T'u-hui-pau-kidn ([11 ), first published iu 1365, 

but republished and enlarged several times, contains in chapter 7 
of its modern edition a series of notes on painters of the present 
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dynasty, very condensed, but to the point. Since they are quoted 
in the ffua-jOu-sinashl-lu, it is not likely that much information 
may be got out of it in addition to that contained in that larger 
compilation. Regarding this work readers will find some notes in 
my paper “Ueber die einheimischeu Quelleu znr Geschichte der 
chinos. Malerei”, p. 85 Hqq. See also Appendix II of this publication, 
N° 17: Hia WSn-yen. 

5) Yang-ch6u~hua-fang-ln ( ^ jffj ;ff£ f[/j 0$) io 18 books, 
published in 1795, a description of the city of Yang-ch6u, chiefly 
devoted to art life and containing the biographies of about 70 painters 
of the present dynasty. Of. my letter to Prof. Friedrich Mailer of 
Sept. 28, 1896, in Wiener Zeitechr. f. d. K. dee Morgetilande* , Yol. 
X, p. 806. 

6) T'ung-yin-lun-hua ( ^ §|tJ Jfi;) in 3 books with two 
Appendices, published in 1866, contains in its biographical part a 
selection of the most important paiuters of the present dynasty. 
Since it does not contain much more than about 200 names, some 
of which belong to a comparatively recent period, this little work 
is particularly useful in sifting the chaff from the wheat. 

For the notes oonfcained in my Appendices I have, of course, 
drawn on the older art histories, partly extracted in the Sfui-hua- 
p*u. Bibliographical notices will be found in my paper on the native 
Bouroee above quoted and in my second Appendix to this paper. 

An apology seems dne to the general reader for the many other 
designations added, with their Chinese characters, to the principal 
names of painters. This has been done for the benefit of collectors, 
since any of these other names may be used in a painter’s seal or 
signature, sometimes even without the mention of his family name. 
It is well knowu that Chinese gentlemen enjoy the privilege of a 
selection of names, apart from their family name (ring' ). Besides 
their personal name (ming, sg), they have a by-name (tef, -§£) 
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and one, sometimes several cognomiual titles ( han , , and pid-hau, 

)jl) 3$). Siuce, for practical purposes, the different styles of names 
are used promiscuously in seals and signatures, I have refrained 
from characterising them as ming , tzf, or hau. Students will find 
some remarks on painters’ signatures in my letters to Prof. Friedrich 
Mttller (8. below, N° 46: K'ang Tan). The purchaser of a Chineso 
scroll is, of course, anxious to know, to what artist it is ascribed, 
whether it be genuine, or not. This is easily decided, if the regular 
name (sing and ming) appears in the signature. In a great many 
cases signatures contain above the word standing for “fecit" a 
number of characters, varyiug from three to six, giving names in 
this order: 1. Ut, 2. sing, 8. ming, the <cf and ming consisting of 
either one or two characters, wheu it is sometimes not quite easy 
to fiud out the family name. Sometimes the first place 13 occupied 
by the name of the artist's birth-place, in other cases by oue of 
his cognominal titles, often varying at different times of his life. 
It is difficult to discover any hard aud fast rule in these artists’ 
signatures, and the only safeguard in avoiding mistakes is the 
knowledge of the names actually used by each painter. Such “other 
names” are generally placed on record in the biographies, but I 
have gathered quite a number from the pictures in my collection, 
some of which have baffled me for years, until I could realise whom 
they were ascribed to by their seals or signatures, — which is, of 
course, by no means a guarantee of authorship. 

I am given to hopes that these notes will be of some practical 
use to collectors, who will find that out of ten scrolls that may 
fall into their hands nine were made by artists of the present 
dynasty, Mings being the exception aud works dating from still 
older periods being a good deal rarer yet. f have, further, entered 
the names of quite a number of really inferior artists merely on 
account of their popularity and their frequency on the picture 
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market, including some information based on what the natives told 
me in Yang-ch6u and Chinkiang. 

Appeudix I coutain8 some notes, to be read in connection with 
Giles’ chapters I to IV. 1 have refrained from entering upon the 
painters of the Sung and Mongol, by far the most important, periods, 
because I have not seen enough of their works. This is, of course, 
still less the case with the early classics; but theirs seems to be 
doomed to remain a mere literary study anyhow, whereas Sung and 
Yflan originals are coming forward more and more, and may be 
studied as opportunities offer. 


New York, Jnne 14, 1905. . 


Pribdrioh Hirtii. 


SOME CHINESE PAINTERS OF THE PRESENT 

DYNASTY. 


1. Tung K'i-ch'avg ( jj|; ifr g , other names: Hiang-kuang, § ft , 
Ssi-wong, Strand Huau-taai, £was an imitator 
of Ins namesake, the celebrated landscape painter Tnng Yuan 
(10. century), whose elegance in handling the brush his critics 
pretend to rediscover in his paintings. Tung K'i-ch'ang is not 
only classed among the first artists of his time, but he was 
also a groat calligraphy, poet and critical writer. Born in Hua- 
fiug in 1555 , he took a degree in 1589 , rose to the position 
of a minister of state ( shang-thu ), and died in 1636 , for which 
reason he cannot be properly claimed as a painter of the present 
dynasty. He is much praised as a copyist of the masters of the 
Sung and Mongol dynasties, among whom Kfl-jan the Monk, 
Chau Ts i^n-li, Chau Ta-ntfu and Chau M6ng-fu are mentioned. 

Tung K'i-ch'ang’s personal influence initiated a period of 
new life amoug his junior contemporaries by starting ‘at his 
native city Hua-fing the painters’ association known as “The 
Nine Friends” (kiu-yu, ft £ ). The nine members of it were: 
Tnng K'i-ch'ang, Wang Sbi-rain, Wang Kidn, Li Liu-fang 

3? ). Ya »g WSn-ts'uug, Chong Kia-sui jg ), Chaug 
Hiau-ts'ong, Pidn Woa-yQ (^ % ^fr) and Shau Mi ( g|$ ijjj). 
Some of these artists repsesent the best names of the early K'ang- 
hi period, and it is probably on account of his intimate cou- 
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nection with them that some art historians claim him as an 
artist of the present dynasty. I do not know whether the “Nine 
Friends" continued to meet after Tung K’i-ch'aug’s death; but 
it is likely that they did, and possibly their number increased, 
since some of them, including Wu Wei-yd, a particularly faithful 
adherent, and the two Wangs named, were still alivo during 
the first decades of K’aug-hi's reign. Such associations of painters, 
which need not necessarily be schools of art cultivating any 
special style, were no novelty in China. Ts'idu Shun-ku and 
Chau Mong-fu were named as members of a union of “Eight", 
being the representatives of art in the Wa country under Khublai 
Khan (18. century). 

TuDg K’i-ch’ang was canonised, and is therefore often quoted, 
as Wou-min ( ). For further notes tee Giles, p. 166. 

2. Hua Ye?i (0 $ , other names: Ts'iu-yo, {ft, Tung-yuan- 
sh5ng, [U ^, Pai-sha-shan-j6n, 0 Ul A’ and 00 
pictures: SLn-lo-shan-jiJn, ^ jg| Ul w *s a native of the 
Fn-ki6n province, from where he later on went to live in Hang¬ 
chow. He chiefly painted human figures, landscapes, flowers, birds, 
vegetable life and insects, and made a name as a poet and 
calligraphic As an old man he spent a long time in Yang- 
ch6u, for which reason the local market there is full of his 
works, which should be placed in about the middle of the 17. 
century. His paintings were often oopied by a modern painter 
of mediocre ability, Wang 8u (3E » culled Siau-mdn /J\ 
^, 18. century). Such copies are obtainable at Yaug-ch6u and 
easily distinguished from his originals, which betray considerable 
care in executiou, though they will not attract European eyes 
at first sight. 

3. Prince Yfl (Yc Win-watig, ^ J) was the fifth son of the 

Manchu Emperor Tai-tsnng, who occupied the Tartar throDe 



HUA YEN (17. century): 

"The Fairy Ma-ku carrying i Lute". 
Copy by T<ang Lu-mlng (about A. D. 1850). 
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previous to the fall of the Ming dynasty during the period 1627 
to 1636. Ho was thus first cousin to the Emperor Shun-chi and 
a near relative to the great K’ang-hi. His personal name was 
Shi-sai (fjg§), his cognomen, I-an (^^*). He occupied 
himself with literature, poetry and pictorial art and took interest 
in the ‘‘game of war" (toei-k'i) and music. His paintings were 
generally appreciated, especially his landscapes, in which be 
tried to imitate the two great landscapists of the Mongol period 
I Tsau (Ni Tsan) and Huang Kuug-waug. One of his land¬ 
scapes in my collection shows a decided relationship to I Tsan’s 
style, especially in his characteristic manner of representing 
that hobby of Yflan painters, the leafless decayed tree (k'u-thv, 

#*>■ 

4. Ts’ai Tt6 (^'^, other names: Te'ang-lin, Jjc, and SM-ytn, 

@ one better masters at the beginning of this 

dynasty or the end of the Ming period, distinguished himsell by 
representations of scenes of life, without neglecting landscape, 
flowers and birds. 

5. Lan Ying (jH3£, ot ^ er names: T'lVn-sw, [j0 & , and T'tV-sdu, 

^ )* a na ^ ve Hangchow, began by studying the great 

landscapists of the Sung and Yflan periods, but chiefly made 
his name as an old iuau, when he tamed to painting human 
life and especially still-life (flowers, birds, peach blossoms, 
bamboo twigs, &c.). His landscapes lean towards the style of 
Shon Ch6u (K’i-nao), the groat Ming painter. 

8. Wang SJif-min ( =£ other names: Sau-chi, §j| Yen- 

k*o, jgg jgt; T*ai-cVang, ^ •): L6u-tong-lau-j5n, ^ J|C % 

\; Si-lu-lau-jon gJ|^A) wa9 bom in Soochow in 1592 
and died in 1680, leaviug behind the reputation of the first 


1) From tbe title of hii office in tbe Court of SuoriHow. 
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painter of his time. He educated himself by studying the best 
masters of the Sung and Yfian periods, whose equal he became, 
so hia biographer says. His style is distinguished by a flavor 
of oldfashioned elegance such as is rarely found among modern 
masters. He is also known as a poet aud calligraphist. He was 
a prominent member of the painters' club known as “The Nine 
Friends" (s. Tong K’i-ch'ang) and the senior of the four great 
landscapists of the dynasty known as “The Four Wangs" (wf- 

w '"?- E9 3E)* 

9. Wang KUn (5E also called Yflao-chau, JC jj$ , and styled 
T'ai-shdu, ^ tJ*, from his title as Prefect of Lidn-ch6u-fu iu 
Kuang-tuug, and sometimes Lidn-chdu, , from the name of 

his prefecture) was born in 1598 in T’ai-tsang near Soochow and 
died in 1677. He was a grandson of the writer and calligraphist 
Waug Shl-ch5n (1526 — 90). His efforts in elucidating theoretical 
points in art were well-known, but he was much greater as a 
practical artist. He was a clever copyist of the masters of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and his originals placed him among 
the first landscape painters of the period. He spent part of his 
life as prefect of Li4n-ch6u-fu near the boundary of Tuug-king. 
He was the second among the four great Wangs, for which 
reason he is spoken of as fr-wang, l e. “the second Wang". 
Wang Kidn should not be confounded with an artist of the 
same name, whose other name was Ju-ming 9J) and who 
chiefly cultivated linear drawings of scenes of life. 

10. Wang Uui (=£ or other names: Sbl-ku, ;gt, and 
Rang-jen-M-jSa, gf ® ^ »nd in old age T.’iog-hoi- 
lan-jSn, a native of Cb’ang-shn near Soochow, 

the third of the four Wangs. He was born in 1032, aud died 
in 1717 or 1720, the exact year being doubtful Wang Kilo, 
the second Wang, had been his personal instructor in the art. 
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He came to PekiDg in 1691. The manner he cultivated may be 
described as eclectic, inasmuch as he endeavored to amalgamate 
the different styles of the masters of past centuries, and he was 
particularly prominent as an imitator of old masters, iu which 
respect he is compared to the great copyist Chau T'ong, called 
Su^-kiang ($§/I )• One of his critics comments on 
Chau T'ong as an exact copyist, who would faithfully reproduce 
what he saw, whereas Wang Hui, by copying the old masters, 
developed his own style so as to become their equal, being in 
this respect “the first master since the last hundred years”. 
When the Emperor K*ang-hi published the celebrated journal 
of his travels in the south, known as the Nan-sQn-t'u (^ 
|jgj), Wang Hui was placed in charge of the illustrations. He 
cultivated colored subjects as well as black and white sketches, 
and his chief strength was laudscape-paintdng. My collection 
contains an excellent copy of one of Cbau M6ng-fu’s landscapes 
under Wang Hui’s name and seal; it is painted on silk to 
which a peculiar golden hue is given by way of back ground, 
to give relief to the sap-green trees and hills with their blueish 
tops, — a picture fall of mannerisms and far from European 
ideals of a landscape, and yet a work of art, capable of 
enrapturing a colorist of practical experience from the difficulty 
of the subject and its refined execution. According to Giles 
(Biogr. Diet ., No. 2183) Wang Hui was a left-hand worker, 
for which reason he was called Tso-sh6u-wang ( ). 

11. Wang YOan-k'i ( J Jg jjfft, other names: Mau-king, 

Lu-t'ai, , and Ssi-nung, 0} g|, the last name beiug his 

title, “Minister of Finance", by which he is sometimes quoted 
by later art historians). He was born in T'ai-tsang near Soochow 
in 1642, took a degree in 1670 and, while being a district 
magistrate, was called to an office in the Academy of Peking, 
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where his paintings attracted the attention of the Emperor 
K'ang-hi. The Emperor was a great patron of all ingenious efforts 
and took great interest in the history of national art in China. 
This interest took practical shape in the publication of a 
comprehensive work on the history of calligraphy and pictorial 
art, the Shu-huu-p'u ()i °ow one of our principal 
sources for the history of pictorial art in China. The compilers 
of this great work were partly artists, and Wang Ytian-k'i was, 
in 1705, appointed president of the commission superintending 
the execution of the work. A similar position fell to him iu 
connection with the preparation of K'aug-hi’s work Wanshdu- 
sh6ng-ti4n. His landscapes eujoyed considerable fame and com¬ 
manded big prices. He is said to have made the most of this; 
for, he would not go to work without the promise of a big 
reward and none but the richest purchasers could secure his 
pictures. He is also said to have been in the habit of getting 
pictures painted by his pupils and sign and mark them with 
his seal, so that his signature is not always a guarantee of 
authorship. Iu old age he is said to have cultivated the black 
and white manner of Wu Chung-koi ijr), one of the 

great four landscape-painters of the Mongol period, also known 
aa Mel-hua-tau-jon ($1 Jit Wang Yffan-k'i died in 
1715. 

12. Yin SMu-p'in S other names: Ydn Ko, '|sp C, 

ChSng-au, jg Pai-yttn, §j£, and very commonly quoted 
by the name, adopted in his old age, Nau-t'Wn, gj «), or 
Tnng-yflan-k'o, jj{ [g) because in his older days he used 
to live on a property called Tong-yflan, i. a. the Eastern Garden, 

1) Wifc was iIm the td-ntat of > Sower-painter oiled P*.n Shi-Ui ( ® -ft $8 ), 
wko .bould not be ooefoended with T«e Sfc5e-p'bg, .h«e piotara tre often .1 
t'ii* without an? of kb other bum. 



80 “ E 0Hn '“* P ” » * PBBatST OTN1OTI . ,, 

when he came to Hangchow) Yn„ ql* .. 
all the troubles befalling l„y a , ChieJ LleelrilgT! 

r:r: theM r' wh ^~^ 

force the Ch.nese male population lo sharo 

bTel a T“ th60 " lW "' ,n0ftk,, r 8 “-He fl : 

:; Maucbu aray from 10 >- Dg 
bebnd all h, S property. He had finally reached Caoton 8 

when ,„ 663 this city was captured by the enemy, he entered' 

Budd ,t monastery to become a priest and thus shaven,Ibis 

head ra her than wear the hated pigtail. Yttn Shaping „ ho 

betrayed great ,a,ent in ear.y boyhood, had been ,efi behind 

frienla \ 7 t T 8 " d ”* ^ “ re of b J benevolent 
nenda, who took charge of his literary education. It waa soon 

d “ , 8 b ° m ^ fir8t 8tudi “ *•* 
devoted to landscape, in which branch he practised by copying 

the pro „res of Wang Su-ming ,£ £ BJ) , one of J’J 
standard landscapists of the Mongo, period (died in A.D. 1385). 
Later on he became a specialist in bird and flower ,till-life 
m winch branch he is looked upon as the first master of the 
resent dyuasty^ Tbe models ho ^ ^ ^ rf gfl 

^ tbe nndisputed first master of all periods in the 
representation of vegetable and insect life, and Huang Ts'flan 

the 0-sen of the Japanese, a contemporary of Sfi Hi 

,D 10 ' Ce “ tUr f- 14 |0 °K however, as if Huang Ts'flan 
had exercised the greater influence on bis style, to judge from 

the work I have seen both of his own hand and his acknow¬ 
ledged imitators. Yftn Sh6u-p'ing was born in 1633 at Chang- 
chdu-fu and died in 1690. It appears that he spent part of his 
life in Hangchow. Artistic talent became hereditary in bis family 
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and although uooe of his own kin can be said to have attained 
to his greatness, I shall mentiou the names of those who are 
well-known on the Chinese picture market. Chief among them 
his daughter Yfln Ping. 

12a. Tun Ping (*pp also called Ts’iug-yfl, ~f“)i whose 
life ought to fall into the end of the 17., or perhaps the 
beginning of the 18. century, tried to imitate her father’s 
style, though she never attained a certain boldness in expression 
peculiar to him. Her flower-pictures are distinguished by a 
characteristic subtleness and at first sight betray the female brush. 
If numbers tell, she may be regarded as the best known flower- 
paintress of recent ceuturies, for the market is full of pictures 
and sketches bearing her name, the greater part of which are 
apparently copios. She is said to have had four sons, who were 
also painters and worked in her style, though I have nowhere 
seen their works mentioned. The reason for this may be that 
Ydn Ping signed her pictures with her maiden name, whereas 
in social life she probably passed under the name of her husbaud, 
which may have become that of her sons. Among the pupils of 
the great flower-painter the one who is supposed to have 
appropriated his manner successfully was Ua YQan-yu (jq 
53* »l*o called Fu-hi, a learned bou-vivant and a 

native of Ch’aog-shu near Soochow. His son, Ma I (Jfe, 
also called Nau-p’ing, lived for some time with a noble 

patron of his father’s, who drew the attention of the Emperor 
Kia-k’ing (179(3—1821) to his talent. Although himself a clever 
painter, he is chiefly known as the father of another great 
flowor-paintress, 

12£.. Ma Tt'Qan (Jg also called Kiang-hiang, ‘ )?I §).. She 
was boru iu Chaug-sho, her father’s home, and joined work in 
flower-paintiug with her husband Kong Yfln-ho 
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bat finding that their united efforts would not yield enough for 
a living at home, the couple followed the wife’s father to Peking, 
where their pictures were much appreciated. After her husband’s 
death she retired to her home, withdrawing from public life as 
becomes a Chinese virtuous widow. Her husband seems to have 
been devoid of superior talent, but her own flower-pieces were 
in great demand. One of the latter, in my possession, being a 
copy of a Snng original, is dated 1798. 

13. Wu Li (, also called Yfl-shau, jffa [i| , and Mo-ts’ing- 
tau-jon, K! ^» i-e. “Priest of the Ink-well”) was 

born in Chaug-shu in 1632. He excelled in every possible art, 
for, apart from being one of the first landscape-painters of his 
time, he distinguished himself as a poet, calligraphist and musician. 
He imitated the style of Wang Shi-min and, by studying the 
old masters of the Sung and Mongol periods, he became to the 
present dynasty what T’aug Yin had been under the Ming as 
a colorist. His biographers disagree about his death. In 1715 he 
was certainly seen alive and in good health at the age of 84, 
when he was said to have left on a sea trip and was seen no 
more. Some surmise that he died two years after at the age of 
86. But oue biographer says that he left his family, went to 
sea, and came to Europe {ri-yaiig, g§ on having performed 
a journey of myriads of miles, and that, on having gazed at the 
wonders of the world, he withdrew into the life of a rocluse at 
Shanghai. Such a thing as the journey of a distinguished Chinaman 
to some European capital would not have been au impossibility in 
those days; indeed we have a perfect parallel in the case of 
Arcadins Huang, who called himself “Interpreter to the King 
of France” and who died in 1716 at Paris, where he had got 
married and occupied a position in the Royal Library. Howerer, 
according to all we learn about him he cannot be identical with this 
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painter. If Rtimusat, io his paper “Sur le9 Chiuois qui sout venus 
en France” (AW MU. Asiatiquea , I., p. 258 seqq.\ gives us 
the names of all the Chiueso having visited France in those 
days, Wu Li can certainly not be traced as having been in 
Paris. This does not exclude the possibility of his having visited 
Portugal, Spain or Italy. Possibly the mysterious report of that 
distant journey performed by him and his return to Shanghai 
is a mere legend. 

U. T$6u Cht-lin ($|$ £ |g|, other names: C/i’dn-hu, gf $£ I. pa i- 

£ £ LU A> I4au ^ Uft ^), a great 

landscapist in the style of Huang Knug-wang, knowu as Tzi- 
kiu, the 14. century. About his lifetime we know nothing 
but that he was boru in Chang-ch6u and took a degree in 1610. 
His paintings are said to be very scarce and much appreciated 
when found. Some of his biographers place him in the Ming 
dynasty. 

15. Wu Wel-yi other names: Tsiin-kuug, ® and 

Mel-te'nn,^$|}) was born in T'ai-ts'ang in 1609 and died in 
1671. He was a friend of Tung K‘i-oh‘ang aud Wang Sh’i-min. 
His pictures must be very rare indeed, since he is said to have 
done very little work; but once he touched a brush, bis bio¬ 
grapher says, a masterpiece would be the result. He was an 
active member of the painters’ association known as “The Nine 
Friends" (see above N° 1, Tung K'i-ch'ang) and held the posi¬ 
tion of a Libatiouer in the Imperial Academy of Learning, for 
which reason he is sometimes quoted by his title Tsi-tsin ). 

16. Ch'dn Rung-Mu (g|, other names: Ohang-h6u, j{£ , 

Wlidu, % ^, and since 1644: Hoi-ch% ®), an ingenious 
portraitist and painter of landscapes, flowers and birds during 
the first half of the 17. century. He was born in 1599 and • 
died in 1652, for which reason he is sometimes described as a 
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Ming artist. He is much praised for the depth to which he 
entered into the spirit of ancient masters. One of his wood-cut 
series, representing 24 portraits of celebrated statesmen, was 
reproduced and published in 1804 by Japanese enterprise in 
Osaka and Kioto. He should not be confounded with one Ch'on 
Hung-sh6u (gg g|), a much more recent and less famous 
painter, who died in A.D. 1822, whose by-name was Man-shong 
£)' and who devoted his artistic taste to the invention 
of new patterns of the well-known tea-pots of I-hing clay, the 
latter being sometimes styled Mnn-shdng-hu, i. e. “Mau-sbSng’s 
Tea-pots”. Giles (p. 167) relates how, as a boy of four, Ch’on 
Hung-sh6u made some precocious attempts to draw a sketch of 
Kuau-ti, the God of War. The Musee du Louvre in Paris con¬ 
tains a fine Ming painting of the same subject as well as one 
of the Sung Dynasty, both being anonymous. The one of the 
Ming could, * to judge from its style, possibly be Hung-shdu’s 
work. The Louvre has also a fine original by him, representing 
the feiry Ma-ko holding a vase in her long-nailed hands and 
carrying a basket with flowers on her left arm. The flying rib¬ 
bons, characterising her as a supernatural being and the drapery 
of her dress, are excellently drawn. I do not see why this painting 
should be considered inferior to any similar subject as treated 
by artists of the Sung or Mongol periods. 

17. Yavg Wtn-Uung other name: Lung-yu, |fg £) 

y was a native of Kui-chdu, but spent his life in Nanking. He 

took a degree at the end of the Wan-Ii period (1620) and was 
one of the members of the painters’ association headed by Tuug 
K'i-ch’ang. Later ou he held office in the Board of War at 
Peking. He cultivated black and white sketches. 

18. Chang Hiau-U'Cng , other names: fr-wei, pg, 

and Y Q 4-an,^^) was a native of Sbau-hing in Cb5-kiang. 
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Being mentioned among the members of Tuug K‘i-ch'ang's As¬ 
sociation, he must have been at work at the very beginning of 
the present dyuasty, wbeu he held office as Prefect of Soochow. 
As a young man he made a great name for himself both by 
his handwriting and his skill as a painter, for which he was 
known among all those of his contemporaries who could handle 
brush and ink. His pictures were made in imitation of the style 
of the Mongol period. 

19. Fang Hdng-hMn ^ other name: Shau-ts'un, ^ij*) 
was born in T*nng-ch'6ng in the North of An-king and took 
a degree in 1647. He is praised as a successful imitator of the 
old masters, especially Huang TzT-kiu of the Mongol period. His 
father had been instructor to an Imperial prince. 

20. Chang Ffing g also called Ta-fong, of Nanking. 

He is one of the few who is said to have educated himself without 
instruction, entirely depending on his own resources, which did 
not prevent him from entering deeply into the mysteries of the 
style of the Mongol period. He cultivated both landscape and 
scenes of life. He lived at the beginning of the present dynasty 
and is placed in the Ming period by some of his biogrophers. 

21. Wang Wu called Wang-an, g flg, and Kin- 

obottg, # ) was born in Soochow iu 1682 and died in 1690, 
studied the masters of the 8ung and Yflan period and did good 
work in flowers and birds. His friends would say that Ch*6n 
Shan (lived 1481-1644, of. Giles p. 160) and Lu Chi (in Ja¬ 
panese Biku-ji, 1496-1676, the great flower-, bird-and bamboo- 

painter of the Ming) could not have done better work in this 
speciality, and Wang Shl-min is full of his praise on account 
of the “spiritual expression and life’s motion” (*$ gg £ g^) 
he discovered in bis pictures. 

22. The Monk K-un-fc-eu (#££, whoee fen% Dsma wa3 
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L,u ’ g|(, before he quitted the world; also called Ki 6 -kiu, 
^•^5, Sln-lau-jon, 5 M, A> or Shi-kung, % and 
Shl-k'i-ho-shang, % fgf), a native of Chang-to in Hu¬ 
nan, was from early youth inclined towards a virtuous life; he 
would not read heretic books, had not come uear a girl, and 
when his parents were about to force him to get married, he 
shaved his head and became a priest, living in a mouastery 
near Nanking, where he cultivated the calligraphic and pictorial 
arts just to amuse himself; for, he declined practieiug his art 
for money, refusing to paint to order, while he gave his works 
away to his friends in the most lavish manner. In landscape 
he was an imitator of Huang Tzi-kiu and Wang Su-ming of 
the Mongol period. 

23. The Mont Tau-U (@ 0£jg, other names: Shl-t'au, 5 gj, 
Ts’ing-siang-lau-jfin, jg M % A’ Ta-ti-UI, , 

Tsiag-lriang-h 6 u-j 8 n, ShT-knng-shang-jSn, 5 

^ -t A . K o-kna-ho-shang, )& $0 , i. e., “the Priest 

with the hitter melon", and Hia-tsnn, g| $} was well-known 
as an excellent landscape-painter and a drawer of orchids and 
bamboo-twigs. He travelled a great deal in the lower Yang-tzi 
regiou and was well received wherever he came to. Traces of 
his work are still found iu Yang-ch 6 u. Wang Yflan-lri is said 
to have expressed himself about him in the following words: 
“It is impossible to kuow all the painters of the world, but on 
the south of the great Yang-tzi Rivor Shi-t*au must be looked 
upon as the first; I, and Shi-ku (i. e. Wang Hoi, 1682—1717) 
have not reached him yet”. It appears from this that he was 
a contemporary of the two Wangs and had done bis best work 
some time in the 17. century. My collection contains among 
others one of his sketches, a flower still-life in black and white, 
dated by the cyclical year i-mo, which seems to indicate that 
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it was drawn either in 1C79 or in 1619. As a landscape-painter 
he created his own style, and his pictures were said to be 
pervaded by the spirit of the old masters. He copied the copy 
of Wang Wei’s “Banaua in a Snow storm”, originally drawn 
by Sfl Wei (1521—1593), which he found in the possession of 
a friend in the city of Ning-kuo-fu. 

24. Chau T'6ng other names: SiM-kiang, Chan- 

chi , £ , and in his older days also Chau Ch'dng , ^ '/JjJ, 

from an old bronze seal of the Han Dynasty which he used for 
sealing his pictures), a native of Ying-oh6o-fu in An-hui, lived 
at various places in other provinces, where he was highly 
appreciated for his specialty, the copying of old masters, he and 
Wang Hui being considered the best copyists of the K'ang-hi 
period. Chau T'fing's copies were drawn to scale as it were, bot 
lacked the spirit of ancient greatness, whereas Wang Hui laid 
moro stress on reproducing the true genius of his origiuals 
without being over particular about matters of detail. 

25. Ch'a Shl-piau i other names: Ir-chart, ZL , and 

was born in Hiu-ning in An-hui, but lived 
in Yang-chdu-fu, where he had occasion to study ancient bronzes 
and the origiuals of the old Sung and Yflan masters and cul¬ 
tivate hia taste for archaeological subjects. He was much appreciated 
as a calligraphist, and his contemporaries thought him superior 
even to Mi Nan-kung and Tung Pei-yflan in this respect, but 
still more as a painter, though a certain eccentricity in style 
caused opinions about his work to be divided. He cultivated 
two kinds of work, the broad and extravagant style on the one 
hand and the fine and delicate brush on the other. He was born 
in 1615 and died at Yang-chdu in 1698. One of his landscapes 
in my possession is apparently of the broad aud extravagant 
style, in which he was so wasteful in splashing his ink. It 
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betrays decided features of Mi Nan-kung's manuer of repreaentiug 
foliage and other detail of landscape work. 

26. The paintress Li Yin Q , other names: Kiu-sbT, ^ ^ , 
Kiu-shong, ^ Shi-yen, ^ ?{£, and K’an-shan-i-shi, 

jJj ^), born somewhere iu the province of Cbo-kiang, 
lived in the house of a well-known artist, the Imperial Cham¬ 
berlain K'o Wu-k'i (Jffi ^ , took a degree in 1628), and 
distinguished herself as a paintress of landscape subjects; but 
she also drew flowers of great tenderness and freshness. Her 
patron Wn-k’i, himself a landscapist, is reported to have said 
with regard to her work: ’‘In landscape I surpass her, but in 
flower work she surpasses me”. To judge from the Chamberlain’s 
year of graduation her life-time seems to fall into the 17. century. 

27. Kin Shi other names: Ku-Iiang, , Sh6-t'ang, 

^ , and Nan-ling, ^ $£%)> born in Nanking, made a name 
as a drawer of human figures and as a wood-engraver. His 
chief work was a series of wood-cuts, representing 47 heroes 
and heroines of antiquity and provided with emblematic ornaments, 
under the title Wu-shuang-p'u (^ ), the preface of which 

is dated 1690. His prototype in biographical portraiture was 
Ch'5n Hong-shdu, one of the sixteen “first masters” of the 
present dynasty. Like many of the distinguished literary men 
of China he excelled equally in the throe arts of poetry, calli¬ 
graphy and painting, for which reason he was spoken of as 
ean-tsiU i. e. “Three-fold Excellence"). 

28. Teiau Ping-ch6n (^ )» a native of Tsi-ning in Shan¬ 

tung. His career brought him to Peking, where he held the 
position of an Assistant iu the Astronomical Board under K'ang-hi. 
He is reported to have been a clever painter, especially in the 
representation of scones from human life. His biographer adds 
that, “in placing his figures, the near and the far corresponded 
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to the great and the small without the slightest fault”. This 
we may interpret as meaning that as a member of the Astro¬ 
nomical Board he became, of course, acquainted with his European 
colleagues, the Jesuits who held office in that Institute, and who 
may have taught him the roles of perspective; indeed, if we 
examine his works, the best known among which is tho Kdvg- 
cAr-rw, [g], i. e . “Illustrations of Agriculture and Weaving”, 

there is hardly one among the sketches of this book in which 
the artist does not make a point of displaying his newly 
acquired knowlege of perspective drawing. The Kdng-rM-t'u is 
a series of 46 wood-cots, published by Imperial order and 
describing the manipulations practiced in the growing of rice 
and the rearing of silk-worms, twenty-three illustrations falling 
to each of the two divisions of the work. Each illustration is 
accompanied by a little poem, which may possibly be of much 
older date, since a work of the same title, also consisting of 
illustrations and descriptive poetry, containing forty-five en¬ 
gravings, was published as early as A.D. 1210. This does not 
involve, of oouree, that K'ang-hi’s work was not a new creation. 
Offences against the rule of perspective are, however, so rare 
m Triau Ping-chAn's work and he so much revels in the know¬ 
ledge just acquired that we can scarcely believe his sketches to 
be copied from a Sung master. Yet, we should uot, apart from 
this, be guided by too much prejudice as regards perspective 
with the old masters. I do not even feel sure whether the fifth 
among 8* Ho’s “Six Canons”, which calls for the right distri¬ 
bution of space § ft jg, “artistic composition”, Giles 
p. 28), does not involve at least a limited knowledge of per¬ 
spective. Among the classical masters, we find %t some did 
not pay the slightest attention to it, whereas others did to a 
certain extent whithoot the Chinese world much troubling about 
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it, Ku K'ai-ch’i was perhaps one of the minority who did, if we 
may place confidence in the (probably Japanese) copy of one 
of his works now in the British Museum, and Pau Chaug-sh6u, 
a specialist in scenes of rural life during the T'ang period, is 
credited with effects in laudscape-drawing which may possibly 
be based on a certain knowledge of perspective. Otherwise it 
seems to me that many of the old masters, and by no means 
the lowest, had an instinctive sensation that the shapes of objects 
seen presented themselves to the human eye quite different from 
what they were in reality; that, for iustance, a table board 
representing a rectaugle, when seen from above, will look different, 
wheu seen from the side. Chinese artists felt that something 
ought to be done to mark the difference in stand-point. Unfor¬ 
tunately many among them hit upon the wrong method in 
giviug expression to it and thus created what I feel inclined 
to call “inverse perspective”. This is one of the features we 
may observe with many of the best masters. Wa Tau-tzi 8 
celebrated Nirvana picture is not free from it, if the Japanese 
reproduction in Anderson’s “ Pictorial Arts of Japan" is correct. 
The square couch holding the sacred corpse is decidedly misdrawn. 
The mistake strikes us, of course, chiefly in architectural sub¬ 
jects, where the edges of surfaces challenge our criticism at first 
sight, wheu out of proportion; and since these form the minority 
of cases, we are not often reminded of this peculiar conception 
of perspective viewing, which seems to be connected with a 
constitutional defect in the mauuer in which some (by no means 
all) Chinese artists see things. What color-blindness is to 
individuals born with this peculiar defect, we find in a kind of 
form-blindness with certain artists in China. Aud all this in 
spite of the warnings of their own art critics and good example 
set to them by a few who knew better. For, following the 
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example of Sid Ho, later writers on art have endeavoured to 
codify certaiu elementary rules. Amoug these one Jau Tzi-jan, 
who lived during the Mongol period, set up “Twelve Mistakes 
au artist should avoid” (shf-ir-ki, -J- H fi )* the second among 
which is “not to distinguish between near and far” {yuan-kin - 
pu-fdn, ^ ^ ft' Ki6-tzi-yHan-liuq-cJiuan, Series of 1679, 

chap. 1 p. 2). Li Ch'ong (), the father of Sung schools 
of landscape-painting (Giles, p. 84 seq.), whose “talents and 
desliny moved in different planes”, must have been a rare 
exception in point of perspective. My collection contains twelve 
copies from his landscapes, painted by Waug Yiin Chu-li 
(It MIS) 1687, the architectural parts, bridges, roads, 
etc., of which exhibit a remarkably near approach to correct 
perspective. It will pay us, when studyiug certain masters, 
to see how they disposed of this crux of Chinese art, when we 
may feirly divide them iuto three groups: 1. those who, like 
Li Ch'8ng, observe correct, or nearly correct, perspective; 2. 
those who are bent on “iuverse perspective” and, by representing 
things systematically this way, at least show some system, 
though the wrong one; and 8. those who apply the two 
principles promiscuously. The great Wn Tau-tei in his great 
Nirvftoa picture, if correctly copied, must belong to the last 
and lowest group. Tsiau Ping-chQn’s efforts may not have been 
quite thrown away, but on the whole the example of old models 
with their neglect of perspective drawing was too powerful to 
counteract vicious practices sanctioned by so many centuries. 
The rapidly extending use of photography as an ark cultivated 
oy amatears will perhaps tend to educate Chiuese artists in this 
respect, though it will take a long time yet before au evil almost 
inseparable from some of their otherwise best traditional models 
can be thoroughly eradicated. 






(lflW-1772): ‘Flower Still-life". D.tedl764. 
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29. Te 6 u 1-kui ($[5 — ■;££, also called Yiian-pau, jg» , aud 
Siau-shan, /Jn ) was born in 1686 in Wu-si on the Northern 
shore of the Great Lake near Soochow. Having taken his degree 
as tsin-eh/S in 1727, he became a member of the Academy 
(Hau-lin), rose in a brilliant career to be a Secretary in the 
Imperial Cabinet and died in 1772. He was a most prolific 
painter and made a great name in his special line, the flower 
still-life; his landscapes were much less appreciated. He held 
to the principle that, iu representations of the vegetable world, 
the fineness in execution was not adapted to create the impres¬ 
sion of real nature, the merit of a flower-picture consisting in 
the conception of spiritual effect. In this respeot he may be 
placed iu contrast with Yiin Sh6u-p'ing, whose work is anything 
but impressionistic. Ts6u I-kui’s flowers are certainly rough as 
compared to Yflu Shdu-p’ing’s, and his style differs considerably 
from that of his entire school (Yfln Ping, Ma Ts’flan, etc.), 
whose works, making allowance for a certain gradation in merit, 
bear a decided family likeness. 

30. L 6 ng Mel (^ ^ or also called Ki-ch’6n, ^ gf ), a native 
of Kiau-ch6u in Shan-tung, took lessons from his countryman 
Tsiau Ping-chon, the painter and wood-cutter, who studied 
foreign perspective aud whose influence may be traced in Long 
Mei’s work. His specialty in colored pictures were ladies of 
rank. Like his teacher Tsiau, he also cultivated wood-cuts. In 
1712 he was entrusted by the Emperor K’aug-hi with the drawings 
of a well-known illustrated work, the Wan-ehdu-ahGng-titv 

m Jft), prepared under the superintendence ofWaug Yflan- 
k*i, one of the fonr Wangs. Besides the wood-cuts of this work 
he also did those of a series of 36 leaves, the Pi-shu-g/ian-chuang- 
<’u ( jS if** til 7 $. IS! )• >• e * “Illustrations of Hill Resorts to 
Escape the. Summer Heat", published in 1713, the drawings of 
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which had becu made by the painter Shon Yfl fljJJ). 

31. Kan K'i-p'el (jgf igfa, a l s0 called Wtf-ciu, , and 

Ta'ie-yilan, H [H), a native of Liau-yang iu Manchuria, but 
of Chinese descent. Ho died as Under-Secretary of State at Peking 
in 1734. He was a specialist in finger-painting, a curiosity of 
art much cultivated in China and said to have been invented 
by Chang Tsau iu the eighth or ninth century (s. Giles, p. 61). 
This view was expressed by the painter-poet Fang Hfln (~)j 
A. D. 1736-99) who, in his work S/ian-tsi>ig-kQ-lua-lun } ch. 2 
p. 7, refers to a passage in the Li-tai-ming-hua-ki in trying to 
trace the speciality to this famous artist. Many painters have 
cultivated this peculiar technique, which seems rather a special 
sport than a serious branch of the art. Its most famous repre¬ 
sentative during recent centuries was Kau Ki-p’ei, whose chief 
subjects were human figures, flowers, groups of trees, fishes, 
dragons, birds, and other animals. He also practiced fan painting. 
His finger-paintings were so cleverly done that they could 
scarcely be distinguished from work done with the brush; they 
were highly appreciated by his contemporaries; but, since in his 
younger days he had scattered them indiscriminately, without 
painting them again in older age, they got very scarce. His 
best period seems to fell into the years 1700-1715. A series 
of finger-paintings made by him is described in the great Ca¬ 
talogue &aison n6 Hung-l6u-thu-kuan-tJiu-hua-ki (felgtf 
@ IB. chap. 7 p. 50) as being dated 1714. Another one, 
representing two young calves, is dated 1706, and a third one 
1711. A fourth picture, undated, represents a herd-boy riding 
a cow side-ways, a subject often selected by painters as well as 
bronze-worker* (iW*. chap. 8 p. 68 seq.). A picture' in my 
possession, bearing the name and seal of this artist, is painted 
in colors and looks as though it might belong to the class of 
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fiuger-paiutings, although it is not described as one. It is painted 
on paper, so are the other fiuger-paintings I have seen or read 
about, and it would seem that silk taffetas £tf«) are not 

so well adapted for this kiud of work. 

32. Ho Ying-tiang jjfp, also called Mel-an, a 

native of Si-an-fu, was also a specialist in finger-painting at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Altogether there is, 
during recent times, no lack of artists who practised this de¬ 
parture in art, either as a speciality or for occasional amuse¬ 
ment, the words chi-hua (-j^ |tfj)« he. “finger-painting”, 
usually appearing in the painter’s signature to indicate the 
picture’s being no brush-work. My collection contains a number 
of specimens of this kiud by oue Chu Huan-yo 
also called YQan, aud Yiian-ho, as 1 conclude 

from his seals and signatures), regarding whose life I have not 
been able to produce any notices, except that a bad picture, 
(certainly not by him to judge from his work generally) con¬ 
tained his name with an impossible cycle-year under Kia-k'ing 
(1796—-1821) and that another is cycle-dated 1780, possibly 1840. 
Iu going through the biographies of artists bearing this family 
name, I came accross several Chu’s, who were distinguished as 
“finger-painters", the best known among whom seems to be 
Chu Lun-han (^: 'fjjjj a nephew of the great finger-painter 
Kau K'i-p'ei, whose style he cultivated with his inherited talent 
for this speciality. Another Chu, much praised for finger-work, 
was Chu Ch6n-tsu (^ j8L)i a descendant from the archaeo¬ 
logist Chu I-tsun (Giles, Biogr. Diet. N°. 458), whose pictures 
were even said to possess shdng-tung , “life’s motion", the highest 
praise an artist of this kiud could possibly expect. Chu Kiau (^ 
lljjjl), a native of Shanghai, was also a distinguished specialist. 
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I do not know whether all these Chu’s were relatives to each 
other, and whether Chu Huau-yo was connected with them, or 
identical with one of them. 

33. Ku Kiln-lung (gj JiL ot ^ er uarae: Yiin-ch'on, gf ), 
born at T*ai-tsang in 160C, painted scenes of life, aud died in 
1684. 

34. Wang Yun (3E ^) is the name of one, or possibly two, 
artists, the printed biographies not tallying with the names found 
on a number of paintings in my collection. The greater part 
of these are signed and sealed Chu-li Wang Yflu (ft§l 
Among a series of twelve copies from Li Ch*6ng, the first one, 
representing a snow-covered landscape with architectural parts, 
is entitled “The Snow-covered Orchard" (I'wig-pu-tai-suJ-t'u, 
#5] 11 % S ID I and dated “K'ang-hi, 1687". My collection 
also contains a landscape with architecture, very diflerent in 
style, though, signed Tt'ing-ch'i-lau-jOn Wang YUn (f$j 

3E aQ 8 dated 1785. I have further some Buddha pictures, 
quite different in style again, in which the artist calls himself 
Nef-fu Wang Yibx ( jfrf 3E )* ^is seal containing the 
characters Chu-li (ft J|t). In this case he may not be the 
painter at all, but merely have signed and sealed the Buddhas 
as an employ* of the Imperial Treasury (neT-fu). And finally 
the work on artists at Yang-ch6u, the Yang-c],6u-hua-fang-lu 
<l& # 4? > has a short note on Wang Ytin, called 

Han-tsau ( 3E S SI §£ )• a of Yang-ch6u, who 

painted architectural subjects, studied the works of Li Chau-tau, 
the son of Li SsS-sfln (Giles, p. 42) and certain Sung masters, 
and whose coloring was compared to that of Yen Li-p5n (Giles, 
p. 88). It appears that the several Wang Yfin’s here mentioned 



CHO HUAN-YO, .bom A. D. 1800 (?): 
*Sh6u-.In*, the God of longevity, riding through the «Ir*'. 
From . Finger-Painting. 
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are the same man, though I cauuot account for the different 
styles shown in the several pictures bearing his name. 

35. Chn Kxit (y|cg, also called Ir-ktirf, Zl £E) was born in 
Yang-ch6u aud probably lived at the beginning of the 18. century, 
one of his pictures being cycle-dated 1680 or 1740. He chiefly 
painted human figures, landscapes, flowers and plants. 

36. Tang Tsu-siang also called Ch'ung-lii, % fj§), 

born iu Wu-tsin near Nanking, is mentioned ns a clever flower- 
painter. He was connected with the publication of tho great 
cyclopaedia Vu-sJtu-lsi-c/t’Ung , printed with moveable copper type 
under K'ang-hi and published under Yung-chong. As a painter 
he cultivated Tsiang Fiug-si's style of coloring. He was parti¬ 
cularly successful in representing broken twigs on small sketches. 

87. Tsiang 'Ting-si ($j- also called Nan-sha, f$f Yang- 

sun, ’ ani * Si-ku, was born at Chaug-shu near 

Soochow iu 1669, took his degree as Uin-shi iu 1703 and died 
in 1732 after a brillant career, in which he had reached the 
post of a President of the Board of Finances. He was Vice- 
President of the Commission appointed by the Emperor K'ang- 
hi to compile the work on the government institutions of the 
present dynasty, the Ta-lsing-hui-Litn , which has since seen 
several revised editions. In 1723 he was appointed President of 
the Commission in charge of the publication of the Tu-shu-lsi - 
ch’drg, the giant cyclopaedia iu more than 5000 volumes, the 
completion of which he reported to the Emperor in 1726 (S. 
Mayers, ‘‘Bibliography of the Chinese Imperial Collections of 
Literature", China Review, Vol. VI, p. 219). He was a great 
all round scholar aud equally distinguished as a poet and paiuter. 
His flower-pictures were compared to those of Yfln Sh6u-p'ing, 
the flower specialist. It was partly by his pictures that, after 
his promotion, he made friends in the Imperial palace. Geuuine 
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paintings by Tsiang T'iug-si are said to be exceedingly rare, 
but being great favorites among amateurs, they were much 
imitated and forged. Two well-known artists are specially named 
as having successfully palmed off their own as Tsiang T'ing-si's 
work, Ma Fu-hi, father and sou, i. e. Ma Yflan-yfi, the talented 
disciple of Yvin Shdu-p'iug, and his son Ma I. Both are said 
to have imitated those rare originals in such a mauuer, that 
oven connoisseurs would not easily discover the fraud. It seems, 
however, that in this case the forger must be a greater artist 
than the original painter himself. Tsiang Ki-si 
T'ing-si’s sister, had studied Yfln Sh6a-p'ing’s manner apparently 
under the tutorship of Ma Yflan-yfl. One of the scrolls in my 
collection, representing a Phoenix, bears T*iug-si’s name and 
seal, and is dated 1688, purporting to reproduce the style of 
the Yvlan dynasty. The date belongs to a period long before the 
time, when the artist had made his name; indeed he must have 
drawn it as a boy of nineteen, if it is not oue of the well- 
known forgeries. Such tricks, as we see from this account, have 
been played even by men of solid reputation, whose names 
would have been good enough without their taking resort to 
dishonesty, if indeed the Chinese way of looking at it would 
stamp it as snch. The picture market abounds with false seals 
and signatures, and he who falls in love with a Chinese painting 
should do so for no other reason but because he really likes 
it; the artist's name and bis seal are scarcely worth more than 
the dealer’s label pasted on the outer end of the scroll, and 
certainly less than the trade-mark ou a wine-bottle. Chinese law 
has no punishment in store for the forgers of such works of 
art, and the only sympathy the native public will show with 
the victim is a laugh. Great artists are, of course, those whose 
names are mostly seen on such pictures. In Yaog-ch6u yon 















HUANC SHON: OM Mm. Dated 173$. 
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could not buy a dozen scrolls without at least one Tzi-ang 
(Chau Mong-fu) and two T'ang Yius or K*iu Yiugs. I, for one, 
prefer a copy, honestly called so, by a decent artist ten times 
to a doubtful original. 

38. Sfiang-kuan Chiu ( _£ ^ , also called Cbu-chuang, Yf ), 

born in 1664 at Tiug-ch6u iu Fu-kidu, made his reputation as 
a landscape-painter by a picture of the sacred hill Lo-f6u-shan 
near Canton. But he was also a great portraitist in the Chinese 
sense. He drew the outlines of all tho greatest national heroes, 
both of the sword aud tho brush, cut them in wood and published 
them in 1743 uuder the title Wan-siau-t'ang Chu-chuang-hua - 
chuan a series containing some of 

the best work of Chinese illustrative art. I have on a former 
occasion {Veter fremds EinjitUe in der chines. JCuntt, p. 61) 
drawn atteutiou to oue of Chu-chuang’s portraits, that of the 
hero Ti Thing (11. century, Giles, Biogr. Dirt., N° 1910), being 
probably copied from a Foroiga portrait In his scroll work he 
cultivated, and possibly created, a special style of human figures, 
hoary old men, in which specialty his pupil Huang Shon appears 
as a continuation of his own genius. 

39. Huang Shin also called Ying Piau, $ ft. and 

Kung-mau, ?fi)» a nati7e of Fu-kidn, of low parentage, was 
a talented post, painter aud calligraphist in the running hand 
style. He travelled about for years in the lower Yang-tzl region 
and lived eight years in Yang-ch6u, where he was particularly 
well received. He chiefly cultivated human figures, in which his 
countryman Shang-kuan Ch6u had been his instructor. Hoary 
old men were his own province, and he gave them “life's 

motion" (JjfA $1 M % 9))- ^ ue thzze °W “on in 

my collection is dated 1726, another one 1746. These dates 
probably describe the period of his greatest activity as a painter. 
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Iu old ago lie chiefly drew Tauist aud Buddhist figures with a 
bold rough brush and in large sizes. 

40. Lo P'ing (H|lil§, also called Liang-fong, 31 born at 
Yang-ch6u in 1733, lived many years in Peking, whore he 
enjoyed some reputation as a painter of demous and sprites. 
His best work is an imitation of Wu Tau-tzi’s celebrated hell- 
pictnre. He also painted portraits, chiefly ladies. He died in 1799. 

41. Tung Pang-la (!£ ^5 J||. also called Fu-ts'uu, ^ ^. and 
Tung-shan, (Jj ), a native of Fu-yaug near Hangchow, took 
his degree as Uin-tht in 1738, studied the old masters, especi¬ 
ally Tung Yflan, Kfi-jan and Hnang Kuug-wRng, entering deep 
into the spirit of their works, and died as Secretary of State at 
Peking in 1769. My collection contains a copy made by him 
of a landscape of Shon Ch6u (Giles, p. 156). He took an active 
part in several of the Emperor Kidn-lung’s publications, espe¬ 
cially the great catalogue of bronze works iu the Imperial 
Museum, the Si-U’ing-ku-kteu. 

42. TVtVh K'un-i (Jl[l — , also called Tsai, fgj, aud T'o-shi, 

^), a native of Kia-hing near Shanghai, born in 1708, 
took degrees in 1736 aud 1752 (tsin-shf), and died in 1793. 
Ho was fond of learning and wrote poems, but also distinguished 
himself as a painter in the style of Ch’6n Shun, the black and 
white master of the Ming (Giles, p. 160). His forte was that 
of a painter of flowers, especially those graceful leaves of the 
orchidaceous family described by the Chinese a9 lan-y4 ((gj )» 
which made his reputation. 

43. Ha Pin () of Chinkiaug, lived about the middle of the 
18. century and was known as a good scholar and painter. 

44. Fang Han {~)j also called Lan-chT, ig;, and Lan-shi, 
fgj i) was born in 1736 at Shi-mon (Cho-kiang) as the son 

of Fang Sfle-ping (~)g H JPf). a well-known poet and artist, 
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ill which respect he became his father’s worthy heir. As a paiuter 
be cultivated landscape and flower still-life. He had studied the 
masters of the Sung and Mongol periods, earned the reputation 
of a prominent copyist of old pictures and died in 1799. My 
collection contains several of his copies from Ytlan models, some 
of which are dated 1749, one being a copy of a picture of Won 
Oh6ng-ming (1470—1559, cf. Giles, p. 159. I calculate Won 
Chong-ming’s birth-year from his endorsement of a picture of 
Li Lung-mi&i’s dated 1540, where he describes himself as 77 years 
of age. See Siau-hia-lu, chap. 1, p. 22. The I-ni4n-lu places him 
also into the years 1470 — 1559). Fang Hfln is the author of an 
interesting treatise on pictorial art, reprinted in the Chi-pu-tsu 
Collection, the Shayi-Uing-kti-hua-luu ( [_Lj jljp ^ , Wylie, 

p. in). 

45. Li Shan (^ $iifi, also called Tsung-yang, ^ ^, and Fu-fang, 
$ jjt)> born in Hing-hua near Yaug-ch6u, took his degree as 
k'H-j6n in 1711 and was afterwards magistrate in T*6ng-hidn 
(Shan-tung). One of his pictures in my collection is dated 1745. 

46. K'ang 7'*au (Jft $$ , also called Shi-ch6u, ^ -fa , T*idn-tu- 
shan-j6n, ^ l_L| \» Lidn-jui-fong-fdu-pu-biu-jon, 

^ A» an<l Mau-sin-lau-jon,^ 4j> ^ \ ), a native 

of Yang-ch6u of probably none but local reputation, painted 
landscape, flowers aud birds; he also did linear work and 
practised calligraphy. I have devoted to his life much more 
trouble than, from the specimens of his work in . my collection, 
he seems to deserve (S. my letters to the late Prof. Friedrich 
Mailer, Wiener Zeilechr. /. d. K, d. d/., X, pp. 301—308, and 
XI, pp. 125 — 133). The difficulty I found with regard to his 
life-time disappears, if we learn that Fang Hflu, in the work 
quoted above (chap. II, p. 18), speaks of him as a contemporary. 
He apparently belongs to the 18. century. 
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47. Kin Nuvg (jfe , also called Sh6u-m<5u, ^ ) was boru 

iu 1687 at Hangchow, but spent part of his life iu Yang-ch6u. 
He was the sou of small people aud is said to have become a 
young man of fifty before he began to devote himself to the 
occupation of a painter, practising bamboo-twigs to start with, 
then peach-blossora3 and horses, professedly drawn in the style 
of Ts'au Pa and Han Kan, — the ambition of all horse-painters 
iu China, and winding up with that speciality which made his 
name, the drawing of Buddhist portraits, in which he created 
bis own wonderful style. He would despise copying old models 
before him, but surrouuded his saints with flowers and trees 
nowhere found in nature, all being the creation of his own 
imagination, trunks and leaves looking like vegetation indeed, 
but devoid of all botanical truth both in point of outlines and 
of color, aud this he declared to be purely symbolic. When 
asked by his friends what this all meant, he would say, “these 
are the sacred Patra-leaves”, and the quaint grottoes, in which 
he placed his figures, he declared to be the nests of Nagas. 
He also wrote poems. His death-year is not known, but he is 
said to have reached more than 70 years, which seems to in¬ 
volve that he died after 1756; certainly not before 1754, since 
a rough sketch, being the portrait of a Buddhist devotee and 
scratched by him on an ink-slab described in the little work 
Kin-thi-xcOn-tzi (fe 5 % of the Hau-yflan-cbai ($g 
^), a collection of epigraphic curiosities (Ssi-hui, 1885, fasc. 2), 
is dated in that year. 

48. Ts'idn Wei~ch'6ng ($£ $$, other names: Tsung-p'an, §£, 
Kia-hi^n, Iff, Yu-an, fyj , and Ch'a-ahan, ^ \U ), a 
distinguished poet and painter (tee Giles, Biogr. Diet., No. 371). 
According to the I-nitn-lu he was born at Wu-tsin in 1720 and died 
in 1772. As a painter he imitated Wang Yflan-k'i, the landscapist. 
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49. Wang Su (3E §}f * also called Siau-tu 6 u, /J\ ), a modern 

painter of apparently mediocre ability, to judge from the many 
specimens of his work in my collection, the best among which 
are perhaps his copies of other masters. I am not sure whether 
he can possibly he identical with one Wang Su (, or 
^ 5 ^), who earned some fame as a poet and is mentioned 
among the biographies as a great-grandson of Wang Shi-min, 
the great landscapist. This would place him into the 18. century. 
Another paiuter, if not the identical mau, is mentioned in the 
Yavg-chdu-hua-fang-lu as Wang T*au (3E £f), whose by-name 
was Su (^')- He was a native of Kiang-nau, but followed his 
family to Yaug-ch 6 u, where he made a name as a painter of 
flowers aud birds, chiefly from models of the Mongol period. 

50. Ch6u Siin a * 80 ca ' led K'un-lai, ), a native of 

Nanking, lived in the 18. century and made a name as a 
painter of human figures, flowers, shrubs, dragons and horses. 
His dragons are said to have been particularly well done. 

51. Wang W6n-chl (3* jC '/&» aleo Yfi-k'ing, ^ aud 

Mong-16u, ^fif) lived 1780 to 1802. He wrote the K'ttai- 
yd-Cang-ti-po (f^: SS ®)» remarks on handwritings and 

pictures, aud was known as a poet and musiciau. Giles, Biogr. 
Did., No. 2242. I am not aware that ho practiced pictorial art, 
but I have frequently come accross his handwriting and seal in 
connection with pictures of all ages, which he was fond of 
criticising and which, on account of his much admired hand¬ 
writing, he was asked to endorse with his autograph. Before 
withdrawing to % Chinkiaug (Yang-ch 6 u?) into private life, he 
had held office in Yfin-nan. 

52. Piin S/uSu-min $| £5* also called I-kung, gg Wel- 

k'i, Tsi4n-s5ng, j(f , and on his pictures: Wei-kien- 

ka-shi, 3J ^ ±, ».e. "the Scholar living among the Rushes"), 
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a native of Huai-an in Kiang-su, was a specialist well-known 
in the lower Yang-tzi region for his black and white sketches 
of geese and ducks among rushes (hence the sobriquet by which 
he sigus himself). He lived at the end of the 18., or the beginning 
of the 19. century. 

53. Chang Yin also called Si-au, and Pau-yen, 

5? i$c) was born in Chinkiang and lived about the beginning 
of tho 19. century, one of his pictures iu my collection being 
dated 1816. He was of eccentric habits, fond of archaeological 
research and liked to discuss the theory of art as represented 
in Sie Ho's “Six Canons”. As a young man he studied the 
works of Won Ch6ng-ming (Giles, p. 159), but later on took 
greater pleasure in the arcbaistic style of Shon Ch6u (Giles, 
ibid.), whose manner he tried to make his own. He also 
cultivated the great masters of the Snug and Mongol periods, 
among others Kiang Kuan-tau (XI landscapist of Tuug 

Ydau's school, 12. century), a copy of whom by Si-au's hand 
is in my collection. But he would also occasionally draw fairies 
and Buddhas. 

54. Min Ch6n ( , also called Ch8ng-chai, J£ ^jf), originally 

a Kiang-si man, settled down at Hankow, where he lived as a 
painter of scenes of life, flowers and birds; he also was a clever 
copyist. He lived at the beginning of the 19. century. With 
other Chinese painters, ancient and modern, he shared that artist’s 
pride which caused him to treat the world with sovereign 
contempt and be rude, or kind, to his surroundings, just as it 
suited his fancy. He would give away his valuable sketches to 
any frieud who asked for them, but would let a rich stranger 
wait for years to fill an order, unless he paid him in a royal 
manner. He spent much of his time in the wine restaurants 
of Hankow, where he paid his bills with his scrolls iu the 




MIN CHON (about A. D. I WO): “Fairy rldlnr a Frog". 
From an original of the Mongol period (13. century!. 
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most lavish manner, and where hia works were afterwards 
eagerly bought up by collectors. His copies of older masters are 
distinguished by his own genius, and his own inventions are 
characterised by a touch of humor not often found with Chinese 
artists. 

55. Lo K'i-lan , the Paintress (Jgf jjjj, also called P'el-hiang, 
«#>. was bom as the daughter of a rich and well-connected 
family at Kfl-k'O near Nanking, enjoyed an excellent education, 
based on the study of the Chinese classical and historical 
literature, and spent her maidenhood in' writing poetry and 
drawing. Married to a Mr. Rung Shi-ch! (J£$ fit ‘/p ) °f Nan¬ 
king, she soon lost her husband, and being without children, 
settled down at Chinkiang, where she devoted herself entirely 
to art and scholarship. She had the good fortune to enjoy the 
patronage of two of the best-known poets of the period, YQan 
Me! (died 1797, Giles, Biogr. Diet., N°. 2557) and Wang W6n- 
chi (died 1802, s. above, N° 51), who took interest in her poe¬ 
tical works and wrote prefaces to an edition of her writings. I 
have also seen Wang WSn-chTs eulogy on two of her ftower 
sketches in my collection, which must, therefore, be dated before 
his death in 1802. I cannot, howevor, say, how far her life¬ 
time reaches into the 19. century. Flower still-life was her chief 
domain, especially orchids, peonies and almond-blossoms. She 
also was a good copyist of old masters. A picture in my col¬ 
lection, representing a pheasant among peonies below a magnolia- 
tree in foil blossom, is inscribed as being an imitation of the 
T-ang style (ftf » Qd would 1)6 Uken for * 

monument possibly a thousand years old but for the signature 
of Madame Lo K'i-lan, written about a hundred years ago. 

56. Yu Tsi ( & % , also called Ts'iu-sbi, ^) was born at 
Hangchow about 1748, took his degree as tsin-ihl in 1766, 
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became a distinguished poet, calligraphist and painter, and died 
in 1823. Holding a sinecure in connection with the Imperial 
Supervisorate of Instruction, he had to spend his days in Peking, 
where his pictures were much appreciated. They consisted chiefly 
in flower still-life and human figures, but none were better 
known than his elegant ladies’ portraits, which have become 
proverbial in Peking as Ytl-mei-jon ^ ^), i. ©• ‘‘Yd's 
Belles”, and are said to have been in particular demand among 
purchasers in Corea. 

57. KaiK’i (fife 3$', also called Po-ydn, 'fg g£, Hiang-po, § £|, 
Ts'i-hiang, -fc fjfo , and Liu-tung-yd-chQ, %) was 

the descendant of an Eastern Turkestan family (^ jl§ 
\). His graudfather had come to the east of the Empire 
ns a soldier, and his father had, by good services in the field, 
obtained rauk of the sixth clasB, upon which his family settled 
down in Sung-kiang near Shanghai. Being a slender, sickly boy 
Kai K'i took to literature, poetry and painting rather than 
being a soldier. He was particularly prolific in ladies’ portraits, 
distinguished by clean work rather than ingenious conception; 
oue of his critics, eulogising him on that score, adds: 4; if he 
could only discard that habit of putting on rouge on their 
faces, they would be still better”. This seems to show that 
even native critics look upon those rouge-covered faces as a 
low kind of portraiture. But he also treated other subjects such 
as twigs and flowers. Sinoe his biographers give as no clue as 
to the time when he lived, I am dependent on the dates found 
in pictures in my possession for fixing it. A well-dressed singing 
girl’s portrait, without any rouge in her face though, is dated 
“Ki6n-lung, 1795”; a copy from Ch'on Hung-sh6u, 1827; and 
a third picture, representing a mandarin in the company of a 
Chung-k'ui devil, the bat of good luck flying on bis back, 
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the whole scene being drawn in gilt outlines on a dark blue 
back-ground, is dated “Tau-kuang, 1832". In the majority of 
cases pictures, if dated at all, contain merely the cyclical date 
characters of the year, in which they were signed, thus some¬ 
times leaving us in doubt by as much as sixty years backward 
or forward. We are, however, quite safe when the Emperor’s 
reign is added, as iu these cases. Kai K'i may thus safely be 
placed between the years 1795 aud 1832, as far as his working 
period is concerned. He may have been alive some years on this side 
of 1832. 

58. P'an Kung-thdu ( $$ |$» al *° called Shon-fu, ^, aud 

Lidn-ch’au, |§i ^), a native of Chinkiaug, showing talent aud 
inclination towards landscape-painting. Wang Won-chi took him 
into his house after his retirement from his post in Yfln-nan. 
Like most good painters be eduoated his style by copying old 
masters, and he repaid the kindness of his patron by working 
day and night, until he was a painter. His Buddhas are placed 
on a level with those of Ting Yfln-p'oog, who made the best 
Buddhist portraits in linear drawing during the 16. century 
(cf. Giles, p. 163) and Wu Lin who also 

cultivated linear work about A.D. 1600 and who could chauge 
a scrap of paper with a few dashes of his brush into a precious 
jewel. 

59. Ku Hai (® $£, also called Tsing-han, ^ jg , Hiang-s^, 
fg, and Si-mel-kfl-shi, ffi $ jg ±), born in Ch’ang-shu 
near Sooohow, paiuted landscapes and human figures. He was 
also a good hand at writing old seal characters. One of his 
pictures in my collection is dated 1831. 

60. Huang Hau also called Shi-p’ing, 5 J?)« a nfttiye 

of Chinkiang, and brother-in-law of Wang W5n-ch'i, painted 
flowers and birds with “the extreme of life's motion" (£ gf/ 
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'ff 3$» Mo-hiang-kn-huasJti, cb. 9, p. 7), this bciug the highest 
praise that could be bestowed on au artist’s work according to 
Sid Ho’s “Six Canons”. “Life’s motion” is a term which, like 
the German word “Stimmung”, it is next to impossible to 
define. It does not mean “motion” pure and simple. The Chinese 
will say of a landscape, a tree, or even a rock, that it is drawn 
with “life’s motion", if it fulfills certain artistic conditions. I 
could not furnish any better illustration of this term than a 
picture drawn by Huang Hau. It is entitled “K'in Kau and the 
Red Carp” (^ ®S)> and the artist describes it as the 

copy of a picture by Sd Won-ch'ang, i. e. Sti Wei ^ % 
M)' an ingenious artist of the Ming (lived from 1521 to 1593), 
whose very ink-blots were looked upon as works of art by his 
contemporaries and whose scenes of life are likewise credited 
with possessing “life’s motion in the highest degree” A 
$9 S S? Wl ; iu his biography, from the YiM-hua-kUn- 
u>6n, ^ |J{], quoted in the Hua-jCn-siiig-shf-Iv, chap. 2, 

p. 17). Here we have the term applied by native critics to two 
artists, whose work appears united in this one picture, which we 
may thus fairly expect to give us a practical lesson as to the 
meaning of the term. Sfl Wei’s biographer says that the copying 
of his pictures were hard nuts to crack even for the best masters; 
it is, therefore, all the more complimentary to Huang Hau, the 
copyist, that he could turn out such work. I have always laid 
the greatest stress on the judgement of practical artists, they 
being the only persons who can realize tho difficulty of bringing 
out certain effects in color from their own experience. When 
I showed Huang Hau’s “Red Carp” picture to Professor Carl 
Gussow now in Munich, he would not believe it to be a copy; 
the entire conception, he thought, was so free and independent 
that it was bound to be an origiual. And yet we have Huang 
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Hau’s own confession, written after the date of the picture, 

A. D. 1811. 

A short inscription in running hand characters, writteu by 
the artist himself, tells us what we read about K'in Kau in an 
old fairy book, the TM-aUn-chuan. The man’s namo “K'in" 
means a “lute”, and since he is au entirely legendary personage, 
it does not matter much whether his being described in the 
fairy book as a virtuoso on the lute is an allusion to his name, 
or whether the name was invented on account of his musical 
talent, which had caused a king in remote antiquity to take 
him into his service. K in Kau’s special fad was the art of living 
in water, in which respect he finds his equal in the heroes of 
some old Italian legends, and so he disappeared some day to 
be seen no more. For, he travelled about in the rivers of his 
province, when, about two hundred years after his disappearance, 
his return was announced to his amazed relatives, who had built 
a little templo by the riverside to receive him. Huang Han's 
picture represents him as riding on a red carp, carrying a sword 
and a sun hat on his back. 

A study of Huang Hau’s “Red Carp” will render any amount 
of explanations superfluous by showing at a glance, why both 
he and Sil Wei, the creator of his model, were said to paint 
with ahSng-tung. Altogether there is no lack of examples of this 
kind; all we have to do in learning to understand that difficult 
terminology of Chinese art criticism is the study of art works 
in connection with art literature. Somo of Huang 8h3n’s old 
men are another instance of this observation; for he, too, is 
said by his biographer to have created figures with “life’s mo¬ 
tion”. It is much more difficult to understand the first two 
words iu Si6-ho’s first Canon, k'i-yUn , which I venture to 
render by “spiritual element” and which I separate from the 
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s/iong-tung, or “life's motion” term, because Chinese critics 
occasionally ascribe the first to one man, the second to auother. 
Giles (p. 28) joius them together and translates k'i-yUn-s/iOng- 
tung (jtt Sf) by “rhythmic vitality”; to translate fc'i- 

yUn by “rythm” is possibly an improvement; but we shall never 
be certain about the seuse in which Chinese art historians wish 
such terms to be understood, before we have made the attempt 
to collect examples of criticisms on modern painters, whose works 
can be procured and examined. Thus Fang Him in his critical 
work, the SJian-lsing-Jeu-liua-lun (chap. 2, p. 3) speaks of k'i- 
yUn in connection with Shon Ch6u, known as K'i-nan and Pai- 
shi (Giles, p. 156), in his representations of vegetable life and 
birds, in which, Fang Hiin says, he “successfully grasped the 
k’i-yiln of the style of the Mongol period” (t6 Yilan-jOn fa 
# 7Z A H M aft)-. Cf - Appendix I, No. 7. 

61. Ch'dn Tt'ing-y&an ( gf ‘/ft jf[ i also called K'u-sieu, fjlj ), 
a painter of the Tau-kuang period, one of his pictures being 
dated 1887. I have not succeded in finding his name among 
my biographies. 

62. Tang Lu-ming (^ jjt£ =45). lived under Tau-kuang and Hi4u- 
fong as au Examiner in the Salt Department (Yen-la-shx) in 
Yang-ch6u. He made sketches of small birds and copied older 
pictures. He died some time about 1860. 

63. Tang I-f6n (also called Yfi-shflng, ), a native 

of Wu-tsin near Nanking, chiefly lived at Nanking, where as au 
hereditary baronet he spent his otium cum diguitate in writing 
poems, calligraphic work and painting. His peach-blossom twigs 
were full of sentiment, so were his floweis and landscapes. He 
is well known by the tragedy of his death, having committed 
suicide with his entire family in 1858, when the T'ai-ping 
Rebels were about to take possession of the city. 
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64. Tai Hi ($j£ Efi, also called Ch'un-shi, ^ ±) was a native 
of Hangchow, took his degree in 1832 and committed suicide 
during the siege of Hangchow by the Canton rebels in I860. 
He had studied Wang Hui’s mauuer aud copied old masters. 
He chiefly painted bamboos and rocks. 

65. J6r Wei-ch'avg (ft M ’ also calletl Hiuu g> ff§ . autl Mu " ku > 
^ "6* )> one of the most P r °l'fi c painters aud illustrators of the 
19. century. I gather from the preface to one of his illustrated 
works that ho began in early youth to draw sketches of scenes 
of life, imilatiug the style of Ch'on Hung-shou (1599-1652). 
He was boru in Siau-shnn near Hangchow, but some time in 
1853 or 1854 settled down iu Soochow, where he died 40 years 
of age some time about 1875. The Yaug-ch6u market iu 1893 
was full of pictures, greatly differing in merit, bearing his name. 
Some of them were not so bad, which may involve that his 
name has been much used by imitators. Like Ch'on Hung-sh6u 
he devoted himself to book illustration, and four of his series, 
originally published in 1857, were reprinted by the T*ung-won- 
shu-kfl photo-lithographic establishment of Shaughai in 1886. 
Chief among these are the illustrations of the Kau-shi-cliuan by 
Huang-fu Mi (died A.D. 282, Giles, Biogr. Did., No. 854; cf. 
Wylie, p. 28). It appears that Jon Wei-ch'ang had two brothers, 
if the two men are not the same under different names, viz. 
Jon Yfl(ft j)&) and F6u-ch'aug (ft Jp. g). The man bearing 
the latter name, who amoug other work, has drawn sketches 
reproduced as ornaments on Chinese colored letter-paper, was 
reported to me in 1893 to have died only a few year ago at 
Soochow. 

66 . Liin $ , also called Ye-hang, #/[), a modern painter 

whose pictures are found in great quantities on the Yaug-ch6u 
market. They are mostly very roughly drawu aud represent a 
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low type of art, though they are sometimes interesting on 
account of their subjects. My Chinese friends told me iu 1893 
that he had died about twenty years ago as abbot of a Buddhist 
monastery near Hangchow. Ou his pictures I have never seen 
any other names but the two mentioned, and I suppose that 
TAin ($1) was his family name. 

67. Tt'iin H6u-an ($g J? als0 Ch6u-hua, ^ 0, and 
Ts'iug-huan, ^ ), a modern paiuter represented by a great 

many sketches on the Yang-ch6u market. His own pictures do 
not impress me as beiug worth anything, but he has made many 
copies of old masters, not so badly drawn, though the individuality 
of his originals is apparently not brought out in them, since 
they all present the same character. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Biographical Notes on some Chinese Ancient Painters. 

1. Ts'au Pu-hiiitj fill), well known in Japan as Sdfutsuyd, 

was by no means the first painter occurring in Chinese art 
history as Anderson {The Pictorial Arts of Japan , p. 258) 
assumes. For, apart from Mau Yeu-sh6u (^ $j£ ^), the por¬ 
traitist of the Han Emperor Ytian-ti (48—32 B. C.), who with 
five of his colleagues in art was beheaded on account of the 
intrigue forming the subject of the theatrical play translated by 
Sir John Davis under the title “The Sorrows of Han", several 
painters of good names were known during the later Han Dy¬ 
nasty, such as Ts'ai Yung ), the creator of the cele¬ 

brated sketches combined iuto a series uuder the name of LjV- 
nii-chuan, “the Book of Virtuous Women". Ts ai Yung lived in 
the second half of the second century A.D. The same period 
saw the portraitist Chau K’i (jfj| ll{&) and his colleague Liu 
Pan whose works were admired centuries after their 

death under the T'ang-dynasty. Yet, Ts'au Pu-hing was among 
the earliest, and possibly the most prominent among those who 
followed that first period in the early development of Chiuese 
pictorial art. Like the accounts of early Greek artists, Chinese 
art history abounds with cock aud bull stories adorned with 
wonders and supernatural features, which throw but little light 
on the real character and development of the art. Thus it is 
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related that the Emperor Suu K’iian of the Wu Dynasty, iu 
A.D. 238, saw a red dragon falling down from heaven and dis¬ 
appear in the sea, and Ts’au Pu-hing was commissioned to per¬ 
petuate His Majesty’s vision by a picture. The dragon-painting 
turned out to be quite satisfactory aud was placed in the Em¬ 
peror’s Museum. So natural was the appearance of the mouster 
iu its watery element that a huudred years later it was able to 
perform all the wonders which only a live dragon is credited 
with by the Chinese. At the time of the Emperor Won-ti 
(A.D. 424-454) continuous droughts threatened to bring great 
trouble over the population; all prayers for rain were in vaiu, 
when Ts'au Pu-hing’s dragon-picture was thought of as a pos¬ 
sible means to come to the rescue. The old picture was unrolled 
on the shore of a lake, when, lo and behold! mist and clouds 
began to rise, upon which the long desired rain fell conti¬ 
nuously for ten days. One of the best-kuown painters’ anec¬ 
dotes, remiudiug us of Greek legends, is the story of a screen 
of the Emperor’s which had been soiled by an uutoward blotch. 
To hide it, Ts’au Pu-hing painted over it a fly so natural that 
the Emperor mistook it for a live one and actually stretched 
out his hand, in order to drive it away. Chinese records abound 
with similar anecdotes in counection with most of the better 
known artists, for a faithful reproduction of which readers 
may be referred to Professor Giles’ excellent volume “An Intro¬ 
duction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art” (Shanghai 1905). 

2. Wei HU {% |$) was Ts’au Pu-hing’s pupil, but his life-time , 
being placed under the Tsin (§) dynasty, ho probably 
flourished say at the end of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. He is apparently the first great painter of 
Buddhist aud Tauist subjects, and the philosopher Ko Hung, in 
his work Pau-p'o-tzl, describes him as a hua-ehtng ( jg; ig, lit. 
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“a picture saint”, i. e. “a great master"), which honor he 
shared with his contemporary and disciple Chang Mo ( jJH III )• 
From the titles of his paintings we may conclude that human 
figures were his chief strength and that, apart from Buddhist 
representations such as "The Seven Buddhas" ( ts'i-fo, -fc $jj, 
sapta Buddha), one of the favorite subjects among painters of 
the religious school, he devoted himself to historic and mytho¬ 
logical scenes, also to portraiture. 

8 . Ku K‘ai-chi ( 'J'S ^ , other names: Chang-k'aug , ^ |ji£, and 
Hu-t'6u, ^§R) was born in Wu-si on the northern shore 
of T*ai-wu Lake near Soochow, in the very centre of the old 
kingdom of Wu, that part of China which has produced nearly 
all the great artists, especially those of later periods. His exact 
life-time has not, it appears, been placed on record, but we 
may gather ou circumstantial evidence that the sixty-two years 
he is said to have lived in his biography ( Tsin-shu , chap. 92 
p. 36 b) lay well within the fourth century A.D., although, 
according to the same authority, he was appointed to some court 
office involving his being among the Emperor An-ti's suite as 
late as A.D. 405. He is described as a highly gifted man of 
scholarly inclinations and he also left some literary works, none of 
which seems to have been preserved to onr days. But his great 
reputation was that of an artist. Liu I-k'ing in hi9 Shi-thuo- 
m-yfi (chap. 8 b p. 83) quotes a remark made by Sid An '), 
who called him "a painter such as the world had never seen”. 
Siuoe Sid An died in A.D. 885 (s. Giles, Biogr. Diet., N° 724), 
Ku K'ai-chi must have been at the height of his reputation 
about or before that time. Sid An was himself a painter, though 


1) Not Si$ Ho, who lived more than a century after Sid An. The two names have 
apparently been confounded in Mr. L. Binyon'i paper on “A Chinese Painting of the 
Fourth Century” in Tht Burlington Magaxme, Jan. 1904, p. 41. 
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lie was much better known as a calligraphist. The Tain-ahu 
relates a number of anecdotes from which it would appear that, 
though a great artist, he was rather more credulous and super¬ 
stitious than oue should believe of a man of his type. Once he 
had addressed a box containing some of his most voluable pictures 
to the care of his friend Huau Huan (Giles, Biogr. Did., 
N° 337), who opened the box, stole the pictures and closed the 
empty receptacle by pasting aud sealing it up again so as to 
look exactly like the package originally received, upon which 
he sent it back to the artist with the. assurance that he had 
not touched it. K'ai-chi was too much of a gentleman to accuse 
his friend of robbery and confined himself to remarking: “the 
pictures were certainly there, they most have disappeared by 
magic just as men disappear when they are changed into spirits”. 
Contemporaneous China looked upon such traits of good nature 
as undue simple-miudedness and invented the bonmot “Ku 
K'ai-chi is a san-taut, i. c. he is a past master, iu three arts: 
literature, painting and — tomfoolery". One of his freaks he 
shared with other painters of antiquity: when he had nearly 
finished a portrait, he would allow years to pass by before he 
painted the eyes. His explanation was that “the beauty, or 
otherwise, of the four limbs had nothing to do with the merits 
of a portrait; to impart spiritual expression by drawing the 
eyes, that was just the thing on which it depended" ( ShX-thuo - 
lin-yil). This seems to have been an idea just of the fourth 
century, since Wang Kia (5 a contemporary of Ku K'ai- 
ch’i’s, in his Shi-i-ki (chap. 4, p. 5), lays so much stress on the 
painting of the eyes in the legendary account of the Foreign 
painter Lid-i said to have come to the court of 

ShT-huang-ti in B.C. 221, who could paint dragons and phoenixes, 
soaring as though they would fly, and who had to be carefnl 
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not to paint their eyes, lest they would fly away (^ ^ *pf 
lie 3$ ^ ifr JRj iff )• Wei Hie, too, whose manner 
Ku K'ai-ch'i is said to have studied, was afraid to add eyes to 
his human figures ( A M. HR I® , TA-tai-ming-liua-ki , 

chap. 5, p. 2). The same legend occurs in the biography of 
several other painters and reaches well into the historical period 
of pictorial art, since even the great Chang Song-yu is stated 
to have left certain dragon-pictures without eyes from fear that 
their being added would cause the dragons to escape (ibid. p. 28). 
The lifes of nearly all the ancient painters are adorned with 
similar stories. Thus Ku K'ai-chi is said to have thrown the 
portrait of a fair neighbor on a wall so naturally that the 
poor girl, his model, would be seized by fits of heartache, when 
a needle or a nail was thrust into the heart region of the 
picture; the pain would cease at once, if the needle was removed. 
Portraiture was the special strength of Ku K'ai-chT. He painted 
the emperors and ministers of his time, among the latter that 
of his patron Sid An. He created whole series of figure types 
such as the Li4-nH-siin (“Fairy Pictures’’), also groups of animals, 
especially lions, tigers, leopards, horses and birds. We possess 
a long list of his works in Chang Yen-yuan’s great art history, 
the Li-tai-ming-hua-ki (gg ft ^ §E) of A.D. 841. I have 

not seen the painting, probably a copy, ascribed to him, which 
found its way into the British Museum, and therefore confine 
myself to referring readers to Mr. Binyou’s paper on the subject 
and Prof. Giles’ copious notes on pp. 17-21 of his work. 

Wang Hx-cl* (3E ^ ^» other names: I-shau, and 

from a military title he held, Yu-kfln, ^ 1|f, i. e. “the Right 
General”), well-known as the great calligraphist whose hand¬ 
writing, preserved in the shape of rubbings, may be seen to be 
copied by millions of studious Chinamen even at the present day 
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and to whom the inveution of the modern clerkly style is ascribed 
(s. Giles, A Chinese Biogr. Did., N° 2174), was also known as 
a paiuter. There are probably not many artists in China who 
do not strive to excel in the two sister arts; many of the best 
painters were distinguished for their handwritiug, and we need 
not be astonished to find a man of Wang’s calligraphic attain¬ 
ments among the painters of the period. Chaug Yeu-yiian says 
of him; “being already considered the crown of old aud present 
times in the art of handwriting, he was also a clever colorist” 

(t? *“ d ” ames 

several of his paintings as having been preserved to some time 
preceding the 8. century, representing wild beasts, portraits and 
small human figure sketches on fens. But it appears that they 
were lost, when the biography was written. He lived from A.D. 321 
to 379. His son Wang Hitn-chi ( J0 2) inherited his 
talent both as a calligraphist and as a painter. Wang Hi-chi is 
well-known in Japan as Gishi. 

5. Tai K'ui ($$|?|, also called An-tau, ^), who died in 
A.D. 395 (Giles, N° 1850) was a virtuoso on the K'in, a stringed 
instrument, the playing of which may be said to have been 
some sort of a test for musical perfection somewhat like the 
piano in Europe, a distinguished handwriter aud painter, and 
a man of artistic and literary attainments all round. His artistic 
talent showed itself in early youth, the pictures he had made 
at a Bnddhist mouastery at the age of ten causing a disting¬ 
uished critic to predict a great future to his career. His paintings 
comprised all possible branches of the art, but many, as we 
may conclude from their titles as preserved in Chang Yen- 
yflan’s work, were of a religious kind; for, besides the portraits 
of the disciples of Confucius, we find such works as the “Arhan 
of the Five Heavens” ( 3 l §jl 13 )• But iu this branch 
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he had his precursors. The novelty he seems to have introduced 
in Chinese art is not of a pictorial kiud. From a passage 
occurring iu the biography of his son Tai Yung (J|£ Jp[, Sung- 
ihu, chap. 93, p. 3 b) we are led to conclude that he was actually 
the first native artist who succeeded iu making good Buddha 
statues, which had, it appears, since the times of the Han been 
imported from India ( g jjj j£ #pj ^ ®] X 

^). This does not, of course, involve that he 
inveuted sculpture as applied to statues generally, since as early 
as B.C. 209 brouzo figures were cast by Slu Huang-ti (s. my 
“Chinesische Ansichten fiber Bronzetrommeln", p. 17); he merely 
applied it to Buddha images as I conclude from Liu I-k'ing’s 
Ming Yen-ki £§J< §£, 5th century, quoted iu the Shu-hua- 
p'u, chap. 45, p. 18). His work consisted of both bronze-casts 
and wood-carvings ( ^ '${i {jjfc $}] )• Among other 

works he carved a wooden Buddha statue, 16 Chinese feet in 
height. His eldest son Tai P'o (^ ) inherited his father’s 

talents, but be seems to have been rather known as a painter 
than as a sculptor. Tai Yung, the other son named in the 
biographies, it appears, worked very much in the style of his 
father. The Tai family may be said to have first raised Buddhist 
art in China to a certain standard. A passage in Chang Yen- 
yfian’s work ( Li-tai-ming-hta-ki , chap. 5, p. 14) recapitulates 
better than anything else I have read the early development of 
Buddhist art in China. It refers to the Hau Emperor Ming-ti's 
famous dream of a golden imago of great height with an aureole 
on its head (g| Ifc & & A H ^ It W ) WheH 

the Emperor asked his ministers for an explanation of his dream, 
some would say: in the west there is a god called Buddha, 
sixteen feet in height and of golden color (fH] ^ £ 

SK 0 ® ^ « 0 « * * * If & £)• The 
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Emperor thereupon sent Ts'ai Yin to fetch the Shftkya painted 
by the Indian King Udayana, and from this image he ordered 
his workmen to draw copies at the Nan-kung (“Southern Palace”, 
in the Emperor’s capital Lo-yang), on the Ts'iug-liang Hill (one 
of the peaks of the Wu-tai-skan in Shan-si) and on the Hieu- 
iaid-ling (the Emperor's Mansoleum near the city of Lo-yang; 

Tbat ’ 

owing to the ancient primitiveneas of workmanship, these images 
did not do justice to the reverence (due to tlie saints) may be 
seen from the image of King Asoka, which has also been preserved 
to the present day (A.D. 841; J# ^ ®i ^ +|‘ ^ JE 46 % 

° f 

the Later (i. e. Eastern) Tsin dynasty was a painter of images 
without doing the most in technical skill, but the Tais, father 
and son, were good colorists (® ^ ft? ilSS 

jj? }j0 JlU .ft "T" W IS /}• pf ); and there has thus sprung 
up a model for the casting of bronze-images and the laying 
on of color for the supreme Shftkya (^ 3? $S & !0! 
***»*>■ T “ K'ui and Tai Yung were the fore¬ 
runners of the classical period of Buddhist art known by its 
landmarks, the great painters Ts’au Chung-ta, Chang Song-yu, 
Wn Tau-tzi and Chdu Fang. 

6. Lu T'an-xoet (@?$5(|?4), aocording to Chang Yen-yflan one 
of the classical masters of antiquity, was a contemporary of the 
Emperor Ming-ti of the Sung dynasty, who ruled from A.D. 465 
to 478 and who had become such an admirer of his coloriatic 
skill that he would have him constantly among his followers. 
To judge from the great art historian’s list of his paintings, 
he must have been particularly strong in portraits, one of the 
earliest of which was that of the Emperor Hiau-wu of the Snug 
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dynasty (A.D. 454 to 465), and since that list contains also a 
portrait of Kau-ti, the first emperor of the Ts'i dynasty (A.D. 
479-483), he must have lived well towards the close of the 
fifth century. He also cultivated Buddhist subjects and human 
figures generally, whereas his attempts at landscape, plants and 
trees were not much appreciated. If I understand Chang Yen- 
yflan rightly, his manner was of that impressionistic style the 
Chinese are so foud of, in which one continuous stroke of the 
brush has to do the work done by others with many strokes 

(M @ - M $S *8 * HI?), i” ^ 

did as a painter precisely what Wang Hi-chi did as a calli- 
graphist. He may be looked upon as the ideal of the famous 
“Six Canons” (/tu-/a, }J), the soul of all research in art 

history at the hands of native art writers after Sid Ho, their 
creator, in as much as he fulfilled all the conditions required 
in them of an art classic. In this respect he was placed on a 
level with Chang S5ng-yu and Wu Tan-tu, and according to 
Sid Ho’s own judgment, he was even superior to Kn K'ai-ch'i. 
For additional notes see Giles, pp. 23-24. 

7. SU Ho (!§)■§). who iived during the Southern Ts'i dynasty 
(A.D. 479—502) enjoyed the reputation of a good portraitist. 
His eye would grasp the minutest details of his models at one 
glance, upon which he would sit down for his picture without 
further sittings. A mythological portrait representing the fairy 
Au-k'i (^f 3$) cf. Giles, Biogr. Diet., No. 7) was still 

in existence at Chang Yen-yflan’s timo (A.D. 841). But much 
greater than as an artist he was as an art critic. His little 
work, preserved to the present day, the Ku-hua-p'in-lu ( 
pp i. e. “Records on the Classification of Old Painters”, 
has become the starting point of all criticism of pictorial art. 
He was the first writer who made the attempt to classify painters 
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by the merit of their work in accordance with fixed principles. 
To do this efficiently he had bestowed much thought on the 
“Six Canons" of art {liu-fa, ^ j£ )f which have ever siuce 
been the backbone of all the theoretical works upon the subject. 
The “Six Canons" are quoted over and over again, when it 
becomes necessary to show the height to which a painter has 
risen in his artistic development. They are extremely terse in 
language; they consist of not more than twenty-four characters, 
and siuce eveu Chinese critics differ about their meaning, I 
cannot vouch for the correctness of my translation. Chaug Yen- 
ydan ( Li-tai-ming-hua-ki , chap. 1, p. 15) devotes some pages to 
their explanation. The “Six Canons" read thus: 

First: Spiritual Element, Life’s Motion (||{ gg Zj: jgj); 

Second: Skeleton Drawing with the Brush (•g- -y.'). 

Third: Correctness of Outliues (® $9 J§2); 

Fourth: The Coloriug to correspond to Nature of Object 

mmu&h 

Fifth: The Correct Division of Space ($? H* jg); 

Sixth: Copying Models (f# Jg, Jg) ')• 

From the manner in which the acknowledged great masters 
applied the principles expressed in these six canons S\6 Ho 
divided them as many classes. His first class contains only five 
names including those of the great classics Lu T'an-wei, Ts'au 
Pu-hing und Wei Hte; the second class shows only three masters 
headed by Kn Sflu-chi (Giles, p. 25). The learned Ku K'ai-chi, 
who looked upon the representation of mau as the highest aim 
of pictorial art and whom Chang Yen-yOau iucluded with Chaug 
Song-yu and Wu Tau-tii among the first classics of antiquity, 
appears in Sie Ho’s third class together with eight other artists. 


I) Gii«. p. 8S, tn»Uttet m follow*: (I) rhytmic vitality. (2) .n.toraical .tractarc, 
(S) conformity with nntnrn, (4) wilaHliiy of coloring, (6) nrti.tic oompoiitloa, and (fl) finish. 
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The fourth class contains five, the fifth class three, and the 
sixth only two names. Sid Ho’s list contains altogether merely 
27 names, i. e. a comparatively small selection, if we consider 
that, in the Shu-hua-p'u (chap. 45) some eighty artists are 
mentioned as having had some reputation previous to the art 
critic’s time. 

8. Tati Tsui ( jt), who lived about the middle of the 6. century 
A.D., was oue of the early writers on art criticism. His book, 
the Su-hua-p'in (^ jlf pp )i was meant to be a continuation 
of Sid Ho’s work, the Ku-hua-p'in-lu, and it contains criticisms 
on the painters of a very short period only, including some of 
the early Buddhist works. Yau Tsui is, unlike Sid Ho, not known 
as a practical artist. His little book is discussed in the great 
Catalogue of the Imperial Library (chap. 12, p. 3 sq.). 

9. Chang SOng-yu ( 5§ ffj t§|S)» well-known in Japan as ChSsoyu, 
was a native of the Wu country, which has given birth to by 
for the majority of the great Chinese painters of all times. 
His exact life time is not known, but he must have been born 
some time towards the end of the fifth oeotury, since Chang 
Yen-yflan mentions him as being employed by the Emperor 
Wu-ti of the Liang dynasty during the Tidu-kidn period dating 
from A.D. 502 to 520, and the 7'ai-p'ing-kuang-ki , quoted in 
the Shu-hua-p'u (chap. 45, p. 28) refers to an anecdote, which 
briugs him together with the Emperor Ming-ti (fjf] 'rjj‘)t probably 
the monarch so called of tho Ts'i dynasty, who ruled from 
A.D. 494 to 499. This Emperor had expressed bis astonishment 
at Chang SSng-yu’s having painted in a certain Buddhist 
monastery by the side of a representation of Rojana Buddha 
the figures of Coofucius and his disciples, wondering how these 
worthies had come among the Buddhists, upon which the paiuter 
said nothing but: “the future will show it". And indeed when, 
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during the Posterior Ch6u dynasty, under a geuoral persecution 
of the Indian religion, all the Buddhist monasteries and pagodas 
were burned, that one building escaped destruction, because it 
contained a portrait of Confucius. The Emperor Wu-ti, himself 
a devout Buddhist, got him to paint sacred pictures for the 
decoration of his monastery. In another monastery the master 
had painted four dragons. When all was finished except the 
eyes, he had his doubts about adding them. For this, he said, 
would bring the dragons to life and cause them to fly away. 
Finally, on the request of his friends, he set to work in 
paiuting the missing eyes, but no sooner had he completed the 
first pair, when among lightning and thundering the wall split 
asunder aud the two dragons whose eyes he had just drawn 
disappeared in the heavens, leaving behind the remaining two, 
whose eyes had not yet been tackled. From this event the master 
had apparently derived a lesson. For, when some other dragons, 
painted by him for a monastery at K'uu-sban near Soochow, 
begau to show sigus of unrest during a thunderstorm, he pre¬ 
vented their flight by painting on chains to hold them prisoners. 
In another monastery crowds of pigeons had made the beams 
underneath the temple-roof their home, from whence they 
would foul the gilt faces of the saints whose idols were arrayed 
in the hall. When the monks complained about this to Chang 
Song-yu, he covered the eastern wall of the temple with hawk 
pictures and the western wall with those of kites. This frightened 
the pigeous away, and the peace of the convent was restored. 
All these anecdotes may be consigned to the chapter of "painters' 
legends". They bear a certain family likeness to what we read 
about the great masters of ancient Greece and need not claim 
anything like historical credence, in which respect they are 
not nearly as valuable as what we learn about the aucient 
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Chinese masters iu the uotices of their works which have been 
preserved iu the catalogues of former art collections. The his¬ 
tory of certain paintings may be traced through generations by 
means of such catalogues down to the time when they begin to 
disappear from memory. P'ei Hiau-yOan’s Catalogue of the 
Early T ang Galleries, published iu A.D. 639, contained as much 
as nineteen titles of pictures ascribed to Chang S5ng-yu, nine 
among which had been taken over from the Sui state collection 
in A.D. 618. A number of his masterpieces is also referred to 
in Chang Yen-yilan's history of the art as existing at his time, 
the 9. century A.D.; and as late as A.D. 1120 we find in the 
Emperor Hui-ts'ung’s great Museum the titles of not less than 
fourteen Buddhist paintings catalogued such as the portrait of 
Buddha himself, the Pusa Mandjusri, the Ten Disciples of Buddha, 
the Sixteen Arhan, etc. 

10. The Emperor Ywan-ti of the Liang dynasty, born in A.D. 508, 
whose proper name was Siau I (cf. Giles, Biogr . Diet., N° 705) 
and who reigned from A.D. 552 to 554, was not only a great 
art patron, but also a practical artist, though his works would 
perhaps have been doomed to oblivion but for his exalted position 
iu life. He paiuted a portrait of Confucius and added a eulogy 
on the sage, composed and copied by himself, which caused his 
contemporaries to declare him a eau-tnU, or “past master in 
the three arts” (painting, literature and calligraphy). He wrote 
a number of literary work, some of which have been preserved, 
like the Kin-l6u-tzi in sir books, which, besides valuable historical 
notices not otherwise on record, contains some interesting narra¬ 
tives of Foreign nations (Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature , p. 
127). Professor Grube ( Qeicfi . d. chinet. Literatur , p. 250) places 
him, together with his father, the Emperor Wu-ti and his brother 
and predecessor Kien-w5n-ti, among the foremost lyrical poets 
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of the period. P'e! Hiau-yilan’s Catalogue of A.D. 689 contains 
the titles of six paintings ascribed to Yflan-ti, and Chang Yen- 
ytian (A.D. 847) refers to his Chi-kuvg-t'u i.e. “Representations 
of Tribute Bearers", also a number of other titles. It appears 
that Yffan-fci’s sketches, which probably were made long before 
he ascended the throne, were the first among a series, often 
repeated by Chinese artists, purporting to depict the outer 
appearance of the inhabitants of Foreign nations. The great 
Catalogue of the Imperial Library (chap. 114, p. 1) mentions 
a work on “landscapes", the Shan-thui-sung-sht-ko ( Ul 
'S w ^ich may have been wrongly ascribed to Yuan-ti, 
since he is not known to have cultivated landscape-painting, 
an art which did not begin to flourish on a larger scale before 
the T'ang dynasty. A list of his pictorial works, compiled from 
various old records, will be found in the passage just quoted. 
Yflan-ti met with a tragic death. Having been entauglejl in a 
war with the rival forces of the Wei dynasty, he was taken 
by surprise in his capital Nanking, the greater part of his troops 
being absent. But, lest his literary aud art treasures should fall 
into the hands of the enemy, he set fire to his library, said to 
have contained 140,000 volumes. He was then made a prisoner 
and pot to death. 

11. Ku Y4-v>avg (^jglgf^, 4180 called Hi-f5og, who 

lived from A.D. 519 — 581, well-known as an author and a 
calligraphiat (cf. Giles, Biogr. Did ., N° 1002), was also one of 
the foremost painters of his time. He painted the portraits of 
the ancient sages for the Library of bis Prince. Apart there¬ 
from, it appears, ho cultivated still-life of the vegetable kind, 
the Imperial Catalogue of the 12. century containing a picture 
of his under the head of U'au-chung , i. e. “plants and insects”. 

12. Tsau Chutig-ta (^ 'f*j* j^), a native of the country of T-s'au 
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(North-western India?), who earned the reputation of the first 
painter of Buddhist subjects during the Northern Ts'i dynasty 
(A.D. 550-577), was probably an artist of Indian traiuing 
and may have considerably influenced Chinese art by cultivating 
the methods of his native couutry. He held high offices in China, 
where he was much appreciated on accouutof his Buddha pictures. 
He cultivated other subjects as well, however, since Chang Yen- 
yflan mentious among his works such titles as “Hunting Scene” 
and "Horses" and certain secular portraits. His human figures wore 
tight clothes and are contrasted with Wu Tau-tzi’s, whose clothes 
were loose and whirling about in the wind. Chung-ta’s figures 
looked as though they were just drawn out of the water. 

18. Chan Tzl-PUn () was one of the best known painters 
of his time, the Northern Tsi, Ch6u and Sui dynasties, i. e. 
about A.D. 550 to 618. It appears that he cultivated all branches 
of the art then known, carriages and horses, human figures, 
hunting scenes, architectural work, portraits and also Buddhist 
subjects. Among the latter Chang Yen-yuan enumerates quite 
a namber of wall-paintings shown at his time in various Buddhist 
monasteries. T'ang H6u, in his little treatise Hua-kiin ("The 
Painters' Mirror", published in A.D. 1330) says of him, that he 
may fairly he called “the father of T'ang painters", and some 
critics count him among the "Four Early Classics" (^ 

O iH)> other three being Ku K'ai-chi, Lu T'an-wex and 
Chang Song-yo. 

14. Tung Po-jdn (^'ffl'fH), a native of Ju-nan (i. e. Ju-ch6u 
in the Ho-nan Province), was a contemparary of Chan Tzi-ki6n 
and, as a painter cultivated similar subjects, but he surpassed 
TzT-k'idn in architectural drawing, whereas the latter was the 
better in the representation of horses and carriages. Chang Yen- 
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yflau places them side by side and says, they were among painters 
what Li T’ai-po and Tu Fu were among poets. 

15. C/.fing Fa-sh'i (gj[5j£±), one of the great painters of the 
Sui period (A.D. 581 — 618). He studied the works of Chang 
Song-yu and thus became a great specialist in humau figures. 
Some of his best pictures were seen on the walls of a uumber 
of Buddhist temples. 

16. Wei-ch"i Po-ch\-na U JR). This Foreign painter 

is chiefly interesting as the father of Wei-chi I-soug of the 
T’ang dynasty. Chang Yen-yilan simply describes him as a 
Westerner (Sg A)> skilled in paintiug Foreign pictures and 
Buddha images, in which he earned a name. He calls him 
“Ta Wei-chi”, the Greater, or Senior, in distinction from his 
son, who was in reality the greater in importance. Chang Yen- 
yiian refers to three of his paintings, all bearing titles pointibg 
to Foreign, apparently Iudian, subjects, and the wall-paintings 
he painted in several temples were partly of a religious kind 
such as ‘‘Mandjusri with a Thousand Alms-bowls” (=^ 

$0. P««J secular such as “Yellow Dog and Eagle” (JJ 
A 2% We ma J conclude from what we read in his sou’s 
biography that his family home was in the Kingdom of Khotau, 
probably in the territory, adjoining Khotau, described by Hilan 
Tsang as the former country of T-u-hu-lo. Recent discoveries 
have shown that this part of Eastern Turkestan must have been 
the seat of an advanced state of pictorial art, the sand-buried 
cities, visited by Sven Hedin and Aurelius Stein, containing 
traces of wall-pictures in styles betraying Graeco-Indian influences. 
Po-chi-na was probably related to the Kings of Khotau, whose 
family name was Wei-ohl. Being mentioned as a Sui painter, 
he probably came to China before A.D. 618. Several Iudian 
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painters Lad been at work there before him, all being Buddhist 
priests aud cultivating religious art, chief among them 
17. “The Bonze Kia-fo-t‘o" possibly some such 

name as KabSdha, if not an abbreviation for Shskya Buddha), 
who according to Chang Yen-yflan furnished the prototype for 
the Buddhist demons of later artists. One of Kia-fo-t'o’s paintings 
was according to Chang Yen-yuan entitled “Natives of Fu-lin”. 
Giles (p. 36) says in connection therewith: “Two questions hero 
suggest themselves: (1) Did Kia-fo-t'o pass through Fu-lin on 
his way from India to China; and if so, (2) where is Fu-lin?” 
I do not entertain the slightest doubt that the country of Fu- 
lin, which, by the way, is not mentioned under this name in 
the Nestorian Tablet as Prof. Giles (p. 35) seems to assume and 
which, according to the oldest accounts we possess of it in 
literature, was identical withTa-ts'iu (Syria), had originally nothing 
to do with Istambfil. I have always held that the so-called “King 
of Fu-lin" was an ecclesiastical ruler. The Fu-lin-kvo-xoang , 
in the earliest texts, probably corresponds to the Nestorian 
patriarch, who first resided in Antioch aud later on in Edessa, 
Seleucia, etc., the Nestorians being at the time the only repre¬ 
sentatives of the Christian church known in China. Chau Ju- 
kua’s account of Ta-ts'in has been mixed up with matter bor¬ 
rowed from older records; as applying to the 12. century A.D. 
it appears without such additions in the Ling-wai-lai-ta, and 
there the King is called Ma-lo-fu , which I venture to look 
upon as a transcription of Mar Abd as the first part of the 
name of some Nestorian patriarch, then residing in Persia. Soon 
after this time, under the Mongols, the Nestorians ceased to be 
the only representatives of the Christian church; the uame Fu-lin 
was, therefore, henceforth applied to the countries under the moral 
sway of the Pope as the ruler who communicates with China 
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by bis ambassadors. There are several reasous which lead us to 
believe that, before the first arrival of Nestorians in China, the 
city of Balkh (Tu-hu-lo) was one of the strongholds of Nesto- 
rian missionary enterprise, and some of the pioneers carrying 
the cross further east to tho Uigurs aud to China may have 
started from there. It seems quite possible that the painter Kia- 
fo-t'o saw his models there. But why not in Ch'ang-an, the 
Chinese capital, itself? For, although he is described as an artist 
of the Sui dynasty, replaced by the T’aug in A.D. 618, this 
does not exclude the possibility of his having been at work as 
late as A.D. 636, when the first Nestorians were seen in that city. 

18. Yen Li-f6 (gl jl ). the EnriQtoku of the Japanese,'was 
the son of Yen Pi, a court official under the Sui government, 
who as director of the Imperial household was in charge of the 
Emperor’s art collections. Yen Pi, being himself an artist, be¬ 
came the teacher of his two celebrated sous Li-to and Li Pon. 
Yen Li-to later on eutered the service of the new T ang dy¬ 
nasty (A.D. 618) and rose to the highest offices. In A.D. 627 
he was made a Baron of the Empire. His great experience in 
the field of arts caused him to be selected for the post of Minister 
of Public Works and finally led to his elevation to the rank of 
Duke. As a painter he created some of the best works known 
in Chinese art, such as “Game Cocks" (H) ^ EH )i etc - 

19. Yen Li-pdn ( ^ it $ )> called Enritthon in Japan, Li-to’s 
younger brother, was his locum tenene as Minister of Public 
Works about A.D. 656, rose to be Under-Secretary of State and 
a Baron of the Empire in 658 and Minister of the Cabinet 
(imI-Ao) in 670. More brillant even than his career was the 
reputation be earned as an artist, both iu calligraphy and painting. 
He is considered by far the first colorist of his time aud had 
probably the principal share in a celebrated picture, representing 
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Foreign national types, painted conjointly with his brother. He 
painted very numerous portraits and scenes of life in scrolls and 
as wait pictures preserved in temples. Besides the lessons received 
from his father Li-pcin looked upon Chong Fa-sbT, the imitator 
of Chaug Song-yu, as his iustructor, but he far surpassed him. 
The Emperor Hui-tsung’s Gallery contained forty-two of his 
pictures including several representations of Foreign life and a 
number of portraits, whereas Li-to is represented by nine titles 
only, one of which reads “Wang Hi-ch'i [the great calligraphistj 
pointiug his brush" (^ $$ lj$). Yen Li-pou’s ethnogra¬ 
phical picture, the Si-yO-t'u 0, “Types from Eastern 

Turkestan”) is said to have been later on endorsed with an 
auiogram by the celebrated painter of the Mongol period Chau 
Mdug-fu (died 1322), who comments on the beauties of the 
work and the difficulties of the subject. 

Giles (p. 38) refers to a well-known wood-cut, derived from 
an “Account of Strange Nations" in the University Library at 
Cambridge, entitled “Three in One", showing three human 
figures in oriental costume, one of which he takes to be the 
figure of Jesus Christ, the other two as Nestorian priests. I do 
not know whether this interpretation is based on any literary 
evidenco contained in the Cambridge print referred to; hot, if 
this should not be the case, I venture to give a somewhat 
different explanation. Prof. Giles says: “Nestoriau Christianity 
soon disappeared from China, leaving the famous Tablet in Si- 
ngan Fu as a witness that it had reached the Far East, — an 
honor which must in future be shared by this unpretending 
picture, which contributes one more of the early portraits of 
Christ Three Chinese characters to the left signify “May not 
be rubbed" = Sacred, and were probably inserted at the instance 
of the Nestorian priests". The illustration inserted on p. 87 of 
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Giles’ work is apparently a facsimile, so near as to suggest its 
having been printed from the same wood-block, from an illu¬ 
stration of the Fang-s/ii-mo-p'u (~)j ^) by Fang Yfl-lu 

;§), a work reproducing tho ornamented parts of 
celebrated ink-cakes. This is not the first work of its kind, and 
the illustration may be a re-print. But the characters pn-k'o-mo 
( pf ) appearing by the side of it may be easily explained by 
their referring to the ornament of an ink-cake, which, owing to the 
sacredness of the figures represented on it, “should not be rubbed". 
The Fang-shi-mo-p'u also contains the pattern of an ink-cake 
representing Yen Li-pou’s picture “Brushing the Elephant", as 
described by Giles on p. 38, and Yen Li-pou’s name is mentioned 
there as that of the painter, the three characters pu-k'o-mo appearing 
below. This sketch of Yen Li-pon’s is decidedly Buddhistic in 
character and canuot possibly refer to Nestorianism, whatever 
its allegoric bearing may be. It, therefore, stands to reason to 
assume that the other illustration, with its warning “not to be 
rubbed", is of a similar kind, and I am inclined to look upon 
the human figure, explained by Professor Giles as an old portrait 
of Christ, as the typical shape of an Indian, here representing 
Buddhism. The expression of his face, his beard aud his curly 
hair have a certain family likeness with many Indian Buddhists 
depicted on Chinese wood-cuts, and his barefootedness seems to 
support this view. The two other figures are of a different type. 
I cannot discover any characteristics indicating their being in 
any way different from the traditional representations of Chinese 
sages. Their shoes and the way they show from underneath the 
drapery of their gowns are quite Chinese; moreover, the man 
to the right in front does not kneel, nor does he upraise his 
hand in benediction, bnt he holds in his right hand a scroll, 
while raising his left in admonition like one arguing, hi9 colleague 
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folding his hands in a manner often seen in old representations 
of sages with courtly manners, as for instance in a portrait of 
Confucius by Wu Tau-tzi, preserved in a rubbing from au old 
stone inscription reproduced in the Evi-thl-so. From the tradi¬ 
tional portrait of Confucius both these figures resemble him, 
but I am inclined to think that one of the two men represents 
Lau-tzT, the entire group being an early type of that subject 
taken in haud by hundreds of painters of all periods, “The 
Three Religions” (san-h’au, ~ ^Tauism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism, as represented by the portraits of their founders. 
Under this title Ku K'ai-ch'i had painted a picture, and after 
him it has been one of the standard subjects up to the present day. 

20. Chong Hiau-shl a military man of talent, who 

obtained his fame by a picture representing the Buddhist hell. 
Wu Tau-tzi is supposed to have derived the inspiration of a 
picture of the same subject from a study of this work, because 
Chang Hiau-shi had been lying in a trance, daring which he 
had an opportunity to see what is going on in the other world. 
This he placed on record in the shape of his painting, which 
thus became the prototype of bell-pictures generally. 

21. Fan Chang-shdu -g ||;), also a military officer, who 
practised pictorial art. He studied Chang S5ng-yu’s master-pieces. 
Two of his pictures, representing drunken monks of either of 

- the two religions, Buddhist and Tauist, were in the Hui-tsung 
collection. The authors of the Catalogue praise him up for his 
sketohes of agricultural life, rural scenery, cattle, sheep, fowl, 
dogs, etc. I conclude from the words used by Hui-tsung’s art 
historians that he may even have possessed some knowledge of 
perspective as applied to landscape ( jjj jl| Jg [ft (n) ^ 

ft 'ffi SlL 5S ^ 3$ t Suan-ho-hua-p'u, chap. 1, p. 10). 

22. Ho Chang-sldu (-faf a contemporary and, as far as 
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his tning is concerned, namesake of Fan Chang-sh6u, with whom 
he sharod education in method. The two painters, therefore, had 
many points in common and were at first both engaged in 
paintiug such subjects as “Drunken Monks", which used to be 
wrongly ascribed to Chang Song-yu. He was represented by 
two pictures in the Hui-tsung Museum. 

23. Wei-ch'i I-t6ng ( gf 7L ffl ). the son of Po-chi-na (No. 16). 
Chang Yen-yilan describes him as a native of Yii-tien, i. e. 
Khotan in Eastern Turkestan; Chu King-hQan, in his T'ang- 
chau-mitig-hua-lu (10. century A.D.) on the other hand names 
the country of T'u-huo-lo (itfc §| 0) “ his hom6 ' This 
name has, in various transcriptions, been applied to two different 
countries, which I believe have no relation to each other except 
the accidental similarity of the Chinese renderiug of what may 
he different names, viz. 1) the couutry known as Tokhara and 
2) the desert country, probably one of the oases iu close vicinity 
to the north-east of Khotan; aud since the latter iu all probability 
was a dependency of the once flourishing kingdom of Khotan, 
the two traditions regarding the origin of our painter may both 
be correct We know from the Chinese historians that Wei-chi 
was the clan name of the Kings of Khotan. The old sound of 
the name was probably Hl-eh'f and its origin is, in the works 
discussing the etymology of family names, referred to a tribal 
chief of the Toba Tartars, whose descendants adopted it as a 
family name towards the end of the 5. century A.D. If it is 
the transcription of a Turkish word, it might possibly correspond 
to some such sound as elcJii or Uchi, “a leader of the people", 
this being also the local name of the capital city of Khotan, 
though I am not sure about its explanation. Certainly We'i- 
ch'i I-song must have been of high parentage in his own 
country, since the exceptional honors bestowed on him by the 
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Emperor T'ai-tsuug could not be justified by his mere personal 
qualities. For, while his secoud biographer, Chu King-htlau, informs 
us that “in A.D. 627 the King of his native country recommended 
him to the Chiuese court on account of his extraordinary skill 
as a colorist” (£ fJM S 3EH 2 

"T^)» this passage should be read in connection with 
Chaug Yen-yflau’s statement ( Li-tai-ming-hua-ki , chap. 9, p. 5) 
that “at the beginning of the T'ang Dynasty he was received 
in the Imperial body-guard and invested with the hereditary 
rank of a Duke" ( §@ fg ft t 8S W ffl £ )•»looks 

as if, before his beiug recommended to the Emperor, he resided 
in Khotan, although his father Po-chi-na must have lived in 
China under the Sui governmeut ending in A.D. 618. Chu 
King-hilan further informs us that, in his native country 
(Khotan or Tu-huo-lo) there was still an elder brother of his 
by name of Kia-song ( Ep ff|), whose pictures were not known 
in China, though. What the art historians place on record with 
regard to the style of I-sOng’s work shows that he had a 
manner of his own deviating considerably from the traditional 
Chinese styles. Chang Yen-yflan says: “he was skilled in Foreign 
subjects and Buddha-picturcs” ( ft Jth H X HJJ) flnd 
that his contemporaries spoke of him as “the younger WeS-chl” 
in opposition to Po-chi-na, “the elder”. He characterises the 
brnsh.of WoY-ch'i the younger by saying: “his Foreign scenes 
and Bodhisattvas were made with a stiff and strenuous brush 
like coiled-up wire of wrought-irou" (/\\ RlJ ^ ^ 

^5 31 )• The work of Po-chi-na on the other hand was 

rather “a sprinkling down with resolution” ( jgg /ff ^1^). 
Iu addition he quotes one Song Ts'uug, who says: “His Foreign 
demons aud sprites are of strange appearance such as are rarely 
taken to in China", and a note at the end of his account says 
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that, “although I-song's style of painting was widely different 
from Chinese ways, yet in the correctness of spiritual expression 
and in the height of his merit he could be associated with 
Ku K'ai-chl and Lu T’an-wel” r$f£ -$3 4* ^ ?t£ 

ffi King-hftan dea- 

cribes some of I-song’s temple-paintings. In one of these notices 
he refers to his “plastic flowers” ([HJ J?!| , lit. “concave and 

convex flowers", or “ornaments”). It seems doubtful, whether 
this term may be so understood as to involve that Wei-chi 
I-song was iu the habit of increasing the effect of his work by 
introducing plastic portions in his paintings. This would indeed 
quite agree with what we have learned about the relievos in 
stucco discovered in the Wel-ch'l’s ancient home, the oases 
north and east of Khotan (see M. A. Stein, Sand-Buried Ruins 
of Khotan , passim). On the other hand Yang Shong-an, in his 
Hua-p'in (jg ppi chap. 1, p. 10), quotes this passage and 
explains the term by a parallel with Chang Song-yu, who at a 
certain temple had painted a picture which, “seen at a distance, 
when you could not look sharp, would appear plastic, but flat 
when seen close by" (J§. UR # [HJ ft *£ Bjl )• 
The Emperor Hai-tsung’s Museum contained as many as eight 
pictures under I-s6ng’s name, their titles being: 1. “Portrait of 
MaitrBya Buddha" ()> 2. “Buddha’s Throne” (ffi 
3 - “Portraits of Buddha’s Disciples" (#$&), 
4. “Representation of the Foreign Bnddha Disciples" (£[» [f| 
# ^ IS )• 5 - “Portrait of Aval5ket£shvara" ), 

6. and 7. “Portraits of Miug-wang" ( B)j J Zl), 8. “Scenes 
of Foreign Life” AftB) 1 The compilers of Hui- 

tsung's Catalogue (SHan-ho-hua-p’u, chap. 1, p. 11) do not with¬ 
hold the praise due to these paintings, but they are struck by 
“the non-Chioese appearance of their costumes, human figures 
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8ud P ortr “ h " < 5K 5S {£ ® l} 5 ft! ® )• I‘ appears 

that Wel-ch’I I-song did not meddle with Chinese subjects at all, 
hut merely painted exotic thiugs in a style utterly different 
from that of his rival Yen Li-p5n, who also painted Foreign 
subjects, though iu the traditional native style. 

Besides the pictures of the Imperial Museum we know the 
title of a scroll preserved during the Sung dynasty iu the private 
collection of a rich amateur Chau Tu-ch'oug (), a 
relation to the Imperial family of Suug, an abridged catalogue 
of whose rubbings and picture-scrolls has been preserved in Chdu 
Mi’s work YQn-yen-kuo-yeii-Iu (fg ® UP< $§?, IS. century). 
Among these WeT-ch'l I-song is represented by a paiutiug 
entitled Kiu-tzi-wu-nQ (), i. e. “Dancing Girls of 
Kiu-tzT, or Kutcha, in Eastern Turkestan”. (S. Ts'ivg-ho-ahu- 
hua-fang , chap. 1, p. 14). 

We know further that as late as the year A.D. 1629 a 
painting, representing the “Ti6n-wang” ££) or “Heavenly 
Kiugs” (Devaradja?), covered by numerous seals and endorse¬ 
ments testifying its being the genuine work of Wei-chT I-s5ng, 
existed. Among the seals is that of the Emperor Hui-tsung’s 
Museum, although in the Catalogue no such title as “T'teu-wang” 
is registered. Among the dozens of seals said to have been im¬ 
pressed on the scroll the latest is that of Hiang Tn-king, 
known as Mo-lin-tau-j6n (Jj| $ ft S A)i whose 

endorsement bears the above date ( T*'ing-ho-thu-hua-farg , 
SfSStt' cha P- 3 ’ P- 83 1 am not able at present 

to traoe the picture any further, but imagine, it has not been 
preserved to a much later period. 

To all intents and purposes Wei-chl I-song was a Foreign 
element in Chinese art. Although it is, in the absence of any 
specimens iu the shape of originals, or even copies, now im- 
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possible to form an exact opinion about his style, it may be 
surmised that his work resembled the kind of art lately dis¬ 
covered in the sand-buried cities of Eastern Turkestan, with 
other words that it represents the Iudian type, blended to a 
certain extent with Hellenistic influences. Dr. Stein (op. cit 
p. 441) justly draws attention to “the very close affinity in 
style and most details in execution revealed with the so-called 
Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of the Peshawur valley and the 
neighboring region”. “Whether that sculptural art, mainly of 
classical origin, had been brought direct from the Indus or from 
Bactria, there can be no further doubt, in view of these dis¬ 
coveries [regarding which cf. Dr. Stein’s illustrations of pp. 436 
teqq. of his book], that at an early date it found a true home 
and flourished in Khotau”. Although these works of art were 
not backed by any epigraphical data, the Chinese bronze coins 
of the Han dynasty discovered in connection with some of them 
poiut to a period lying by centuries back of the period when 
the two Wei-ch'is, father and son, introduced their native art 


into China. 

The reason why I attach so much importance to this painter 
is, because he may have been the founder of a school which 
has become the basis of pictorial art in Korea, aud since the 
Japanese are said to have received some of their first inspirations 
from that quarter, the Indian character in the early art of Japan 
may be accounted for, if we look upon the Khotanese artist as 
the mediator. I base this view on a passage in the T'u-hui- 
pau-kitn (chap. 5, p. 19), which says: “The Koreans paint 
portraits of Kuan-yin (Avaloket-eshvara) and are very industrious; 
the origin of this art comes from Wei-ch’i I-song, whose style 
has been adopted there in its very detail” (nil JfjJ jj|; ^ 

ft a x * ii-ffl &tsa z, ft mm w a a 
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$$ ^ )• The same passage is quoted with slight variants from 
the Hua-kifa, published in A.D. 1330 (s. Shu-hua-p'u, chap. 12, 
p. 33), but we may some day discover that the quotation is 
much older than it would now appear to be. 


24. Li SsX~sHn a relation of the Imperial house of 

the T'ang Dynasty, who, like several other members of his 
family, excelled in laudscape-painting, was born iu A.D. 651 
and died in 716, according to some iu 720. In 713 ho had 
beeu appointed field-marshal ( ta-tsiang-lUn ), for which reason 
his pictures are spokeu of as “Marshal Li’s Landscapes” 
jftSUl*). ^ was looked upon as the best landscapist of 
the period, his reputation being chiefly due to his coloristic 
efforts. His paintings had a chrysochlorous shine about them 
(ffl Ijft )• This was his specialty and was much 

imitated by later masters. It was on this account that he was 
looked upon as having furnished the pattern for landscape work 
as far as colors are concerned. His originality in the coloring 
of his pictures has caused later art historians to describe him 
as the founder of a school, and Tung K'i-ch'ang, the great art 
critic at the end of the Ming Dynasty (died A.D. 1636), called 
this “the Northern School” (pd-Uuug, 4(j ?jc) M opposed to 
“the Southern School” ( nan-tsung , Jj?) represented by Wang 

Wei, the poet, who cultivated black and white painting. It 
appears that the difference between the two schools is not so 
much the style as the material used, the Southern School being 
the one confining its work to ink, the Northern one using 
colors, and the adherenoe to both schools by the same artist is, 
of course, not excluded. As being prominent representatives of 
the Northern School, however, Tung Ki-ch‘aug mentions, besides 
Li Ssi-sfin, his celebrated son, to whom should be added his 
brother Li Ssi-hui (^ ), two sons of the latter, one of 
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whom was the celebrated statesman Li Lin-fa (^ , s. 

Giles, Chin. Bill. Diet., N° 1170) and a nephew of N Lin-fu's, 
all of whom were landscapists in Li Ssi-sdn’s style. This style 
was further eagerly cultivated by certain promiuent landscapists 
of the Sung period, especially Chau Kan who lived 

at the court of the pretender Li Yfl of Nankiug, — died A.D. 
978, and who probably reaches into the first generation of the 
Sang), the two painters of Imperial blood Chau Po-kO ('fjJ 
®J) and Chau Po-siau (iff 'fQ $]&) down to Ma Yiian (jjg 
gl) and Hia Kui (g ^ ). S. Giles, p. 41 aeq. 

25. Li Chau-tau (^jJS^)i the son of Li Ssi-sOn, of .whom 
• Chang Yen-yflan says that, while perpetuating the style of his 

father, he eveo surpassed him in his work. In distinction from 
“the Great Marshal”, his father, he was called “the Little, or 
Junior, Marshal Li” (Siau Li-tsiavg-kflv, ,)\ jg). His 

work was not confined to laudscapes, though, “birds and beasts” 
being mentioned as another category iu which he excelled. 

26. Sid Tai (gj, also called Srf-t'ung, (gf Jjg ), a native of Fon- 
yin iu Shan-si, was a celebrated calligraphist and painter. He 
was minister in the Board of Ceremonies undor the Empress 
Wu-h6u about A.D. 700. He is considered the creator of the 
representations of the crane in various positions, which were 
imitated by later masters and may possibly be the prototype of 
the thousands of cranes standing, walking, flyiug, etc., we uow 
find in works of art all over the Far East, the “Sid Cranes" 
(§¥)BS) having become proverbial iu Chinese literature, both 
in prose and poetry (cf. Pvr-wtfn-yfi/j-/*, chap. 99a p. 157). 
His crane models enjoyed a reputatiou during the T*ang period 
similar to that of Han Kan as the creator of horse-pictures. 
S. a. Giles, p. 41. 

27. Wu Tau-tzi also called We Tau-hdan 




WU TAU-TZI: -Nirvana”. From * Japanese Wood-cut reproduced in Ander*on'a Pictorial 
Art* of Japtn". Cf. also the photogravure and Dr. Paul Carua’ note* In -The Open Court". 
Vol. XVI (No 3). March. 1932. 


























TAU-TSI (17. ecat.): copy of Wbbj WeT* ‘'Bihim". 
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3L, the last character being now exchanged for ^ t/Qan, 
because it had to be tabooed on forming part of the Emperor 
K'ang-hi's personal name, for which reason the name of his 
contemporary Huan Tsang has in recent texts also been changed 
into Yflan Tsang). Although Wu Tau-tzi is looked upon as the 
groatest painter of all periods not only in China, but also in 
Japan, where his name, pronounced Godoahi , is as familiar to 
art lovers as that of any amoug the indigenous masters, we 
know but little about the detail of his life. The dynastic histo¬ 
ries, which have preserved the biographies of thousands of men 
highly distinguished in politics, yet not worthy to unloose the 
latchets of his shoes, do not say a word about China’s greatest 
artist. The little we know about his life comes from the works 
of Chinese art critics and the occasional records of biographical 
anecdotes (for which I refer the reader to Giles, p. 42 aegg.), 
and of these many bear the stamp of legendary inventions. 
He was born towards the close of the seventh century at Yang-ti 
near K'ai-foug-fu. His parents were poor and left him an orphan 
in early youth. But his pictorial talent broke forth with such 
power that the reputation of his ability drew on him the atten¬ 
tion of the Emperor Hflau-tsung, who caused him to come to 
his capital, where he received his technical education in an 
institution devoted to the study of fine arts, when he soon rose 
to be the facile princepa among his colleagues. His manner, 
when seen at work, was easy to a degree, and he combined 
extreme decisiou with extreme quickness. To illustrate this his 
biographers tell us the somewhat childish story, preserved by 
Chu King-hflan (10. century) and quoted with fuller detail from 
the T'ang-huu-ki ( ^ $ IB)» an apparently lost work on Tang 
painters, in the groat archaeological description of the old capital, 
the Ch'ang-an-chl ( jfe , chap. 9, p. 3), how the Emperor 
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Hflau-tsung, duriug the T*i$n-pau period (A.D. 742—756) was 
suddenly seized by the idea of having the picturesque shores of 
the river Kia-ling, disemboguing into the Yang-tzi at Chung¬ 
king and being, in its upper course, not so very far from Ch'ang-au, 
represented in a picture, and he sent Wu Tau-tzT there to study 
the scenery. When, after his return, the Emperor asked him 
about the results of his excursion, the artist replied, that he 
had not made a sketch, but that he had it all in his mind. 
The Emperor then sent him to the Ta-t'ung Palace, and there 
he painted “three hundred Li of the Kia-ling river landscape” 
all within a single day. At that time Li Ssi'-sQn’s landscapes 
claimed high reputation. The emperor had caused him to paint 
the same river scenery on one of the walls of the Ta-t*ung 
Palace aud he had been at work on it for several months. The 
Emperor, who may have wished to test the capacity of his pro- 
tdg£, thereon remarked: here is Wu Tau-tzi, who does iu a 
single day what Li Ssi-sun did not bring about but after several 
mouths. This did him much credit. I do not know whether 
another event, noticed in the city description referred to, is 
connected with this event, but it seems to throw light on a side 
question, for which reason I shall mention it. It is said that, 
in A.D. 748, certain agarics (yfl-cAt, ~E S) were produced 
from the pillars of the Ta-t'ung Palace, which shone through 
the hall with a magic splendour (5? IS 

Thu seems to be one of the 
many wonders which find an easy explauatiou on being referred 
to well-known natural phenomena. The yH-c/it, lit. “Precious 
Fungus”, is apparently identical with the ling-cJii, or yU-livg- 
(5 MS* Pei-icOn-t/Hn-fu, chap. 4, p. 148), so conspi¬ 
cuous iu Chinese art as a symbol of long life, and may repre- 
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sent one of the self-luminous species of fungi somewhat like 
Agaricus noctiluceus L4c. 

Quite a number of Wu Tau-tz'i’s famous paintings have been 
described in Chinese literature, and hardly any of the many art 
historians represented in that huge treasury of information closes 
his work without referring to him as the greatest man who ever 
handled a brush. We need not be astonished, therefore, to find 
some of the traditional painters’ legends attached to his name, 
such as that of the “Fivo Dragons” he painted for the Imperial 
palace, the scales of which were so much like nature that the 
Emperor could make use of the pictures in producing rain at 
will. This is, of course, nothing but a repetition of the old story 
first told of Ts'au Pu-hing, the dragon painter of the 5. century. 
These legends are so inseparable from our painters’ biographies, 
particularly in remote periods, that we need not lose too much 
time in reproducing them. Another feature, recorded with almost 
equal regularity in the works of Chinese Vasaris, is the weakness 
to which many of the greatest artists as well as poets and 
scholars were subject in being somewhat too much addicted to 
the wine-cup. This is really a matter of surprise, and I am at 
a loss to say whether, or not, many of the wine stories told of 
Chinese men of genius are not mere adornments, thought to be 
inseparable from the artists' life. It must strike all observaut 
residents in China that, on the whole, the Chinese are a sober 
nation and that excesses in Baocbo appear to be exceedingly 
rare when compared to what we may witness every day in "Western 
countries. But it appears that “the secret tippler”, who will not 
show himself in public, especially when Foreigners are present, 
is not quite so rare as we believe; and after all, times may 
have cEangod, since narcotics of auother kind have taken 
possession of society in the shape of the opium-pipe. It may 
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have been a consolation to hundreds among the would-be great 
men of later generations to read that the unique Wu Tau-tzi 
had to drain the cup, before he could handle the brush, and 
that his best work was done in a state of intoxication. But far 
from exhausting his powers, the daily stimulant did not prevent 
him from exhibiting unprecedented industry. Witness thereof no 
less than three hundred wall-paiutings alone in the city of 
Ch'ang-an, enlivened by the most wonderful human and super¬ 
natural figures, each of them his own creation without repetition! 

Every branch of human exertion has had its ups and downs, 
and opinions differ a good deal as to who is the genius that 
may be said to have really reached the climax in his own field; 
but there are few men about whom there has been such a 
consensus among the qualified judges of all ages in China, and 
I may add, in Japan, as the painter Wu Tau-tzi. The poet 
Su Tung-po (in his “Complete Works”, chap. 70, p. 2) expresses 
this idea by placing together, somewhat as Victor Hugo did 
with his “Thirteen Geniuses” the world has known, the names 
of China’s greatest men; and he names Tu Fu for poetry, 
Han Yfl for literary elegance, Yen Chon-k*ing for handwriting, 
and Wu Tau-tei for pictorial art. Let it be impossible with all 
other works, he says, to decide who is their real originator, in 
the case of Wu Tau-tai you need only look at them, and you 
know at once whether you have his work before you, or not. 
However, he adds, genuine works of bis are now (in A.D. 1085) 
exceedingly rare; if history makes an exhaustive enumeration 
of what has been preserved in art treasuries, the living generation 
will not see more than one or two. Nevertheless the Emperor 
Hui-toung’s Catalogue (SOan-ho-huc-p'u, chap. 2, p. 8) enumerates 
no less than ninety-three scrolls under his name. For further notes 
a. Giles, pp. 42-48. 
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28. Wang Wei (J $(1 )< also known as Wang Mo-k’i gg), 
• or by liis title Wang Yu-ch'opg ( 9fc , from his "being 
.. Secretary in one of the' ministerial boards), was born in K'i- 
hieu near T’ai-yflau-fu iu A.D. 699. He took his degree as 
Irin-thi at the early age of nineteen and lived as an official in 
i the capital Ch’ang-an. He was equally famous as one of China’s 
greatest poets, calligraphists and painters. His forte as a paiuter 
" lay in. landscapes. The characteristic effect of his work may 
perhaps be best expressed by the untranslatable German word 
“Stimmung’’) in which respect his poems as well as his pictorial 
sketches may, iu the proper sense of the word, be described as 
‘‘Stimmungsbilder". Su Tung-po, the great poet of the 11. century, 
has invented the charming little epigram describiug in the fewest 
. possible words the soul of Wang Wei’s life by saying: 

“Hark to Mo-k’i’s odes, and ye will behold his pictures, 
“Look at Mo-k'i’s pictures, and ye will hear hiB odes" 

tee Tung-po’s works, chap. 70, p. 1, in the endorsement 
of one of Wang Wei’s pictures). 

Tung. K'i-ch'ang, the painter and art historian, who lived 
at the close of the Ming dynasty, calls Wang Wei the founder 

* of Black and White paiutiug, placed by him in opposition to the 
coloristic manner of Li SsI-sQn (q. v.), and describes his manner 

• as that of the “Southern School" ( nan-ltung , ££;), or “the 

Painting of. the Literati” (w6n-jdn-cJtT-7tua, A Hf)- 
Such it; has indeed become in the course of time, a sport the 
practice of which requires nothing but the apparatus in the 
■possession of every literary man in the Far East: paper, brush 
ink-cake and slab, the instruments of literature. But the Black 
and White School has had its virtuosos among'the great masters 

’ of later periods, who in their turn have served as models to 


c 
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modern artiste both in China and Japan. According to Tung- 
K'i-ch'ang (as quoted in the Shu-hua-pv , chap. 47, p. 2), the 
Black and White style, was inherited from Wang Wei by Tung 
Pei-yflan, Kii-jau, Li Ch'ong and Fan K'uan as legitimate des- 
ceniiauts ( £ A 2 $ H £ £ & 16 £ # S * E 

This clearJ y means they 

were direct imitators of Wang Wei’s work in opposition to 
“Li Lung-mi6n, Wang Tsin-king, Mi Nan-kuug and Hu lr, 
who followed Tung Pei-yflan and Ku-jan (^ 3E W 

therel, y 

became his indirect followers. As we come to the “Four Great 
Masters" of the Mongol period, viz. Huang TzI-kiu, Wang Su- 
ming, I Yflan-chon and W r u Chung-koi, they were all in the 
direct .line of transmission E 

* mu ^ £ jF- flu- 1 do know 

whether Tung K'i-ch'ang is responsible for this genealogy of 
style as well as that derived from Li Ssi-sfln, the colorist. If 
these are indeed his own words, it is quite probable that his 
opinions are based on older records. 

I doubt whether original paintings of Wang Wei's, who is 
well-known in Japan by the name of (k, are now to be found; 
but if anywhere, they may be found in Japan, since not too 
long after Wang Wei’s death, which occurred in A.D. 759, a 
distinguished Japanese collector, one among a long series of 
amateurs who did the same thing, brought to Japan Chinese 
art treasures, especially Buddhist images and also paintings. It 
may he assumed that, a little more than a generation after the 
artist's life-time, it was not so difficult to procure such treasures. 
Certainly we read in the Chinese Anuals (Tang-shu, chap. 220, 
p. 27) that “the King of Japan by name of Huan-wu (= Kwan- 
mu Ten-wan) sent an embassy to the court of China in A.D. 804, 
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among the members of which there wa3 the Bnddhist K'ung-hai 
in Japanese Ka-kai), who wished to remain in 
the country, in order to study (t-yJ, ^), and thus spent 
twenty years iu China. It appears that Japanese records are not 
silent on this important mission. Dr. Anderson ( Catalogue , etc., 
p. 16 seq.) says that Ka-kai (our K'uug-hai) had studied in 
China calligraphy, pictorial art, sculpture and even wood-cutting, 
and that he brought to Japan a great many Chinese works of 
art, including paintings. This expedition was by no means the 
first mission tbe Japanese had sent to China, since intercourse 
is on record on the Chinese side as early as the Eastern Han 
Period (in A.D. 57), since when tribute bearers have visited 
the court at frequent intervals. During the T'ang dynasty 
especially quite a number of missions are recorded the members 
of which had come in search of Chinese literary treasures, and 
though paintings are not especially mentioned among them, it 
may be surmised that they were not neglected. Such embassies 
are recorded also during the T'i4n-pau period (A.D. 742—756), 
which may be said to be the very time, when Wang Wei did 
the main work of his life. 

To form on approximate idea of Wang Wei’s style we are, 
pending the discovery of originals, dependent on the works of 
bis imitators and copies made from his originals by conscientious 
painters of the black and white school; and where immediate 
copies are wanting, the copy of a copy will be better than 
none at all.. Such a copy fell into my hands at Yang-ch6u in 
1893. The two painters responsible for it bear excellent names, 
and I am incliued to place confidence in the history of its origin 
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explained on the picture itself and verified by numerous seals. 
This autograph was written by tbe second copyist, the Monk 
Tau-tsi (about A.D. 1680), who had found in the possession of 
a friend by name of Me! in Siian-ch’oug (Niug-kuo-fu in An¬ 
hui) a copy of Wang Wei's well-known picture “A Banana in 
a Snow Storm”, made about a century before him by the in¬ 
genious painter, poet and calligraphist Sfl Wei (A.D. 1521 —1593). 
The picture represcuts a group of bananas, covered by snow, in 
a misty or snowy atmosphere. The subject is certaiuly of a most 
extraordinary kind, if we cousider that the bauaua does not as 
a role thrive in climates where snowfalls are of coramou occur¬ 
rence. But this is quite characteristic of Wang Wei’s work. He 
had a mania to paint extraordinary, if. not impossible, subjects, 
a peculiarity to which Chang Yen-yuan draws attention, who 
was struck by the artist's absolute carelessness in uniting on 
the same picture things which are never found together. Thus 
he paiuted a flower still-life, in which peaches, apricots and 
water lilies are seen in full blossom, — a serious anachronism, 
since in China peaches blossom in April, water lilies several 
months later. But our artist did not mind such anomalies; he 
cared more for a poetic “Stimmungsbild” than for botanical 
accuracy. As to the “Banana in a Snow-Storm”, such a scene 
may be rare to witness, yet it may occur. I have once had 
‘ occasion to point out a snowfall being recorded in A.D. L50C 
as far south as Wan-cb6u on the Island of Hai-uan {Chine*. 
SUu&n, I, p- 160), and Chu I, in his I-kio-liau-tsa-ki (Wylie, 
p. 128), the preface of which is dated A.D. 1197,’ says with 
regard to this very picture of Wang Wei's and Shoh'Kua’s 
astonishment at what may seem to be an anachronism (Mong- 
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k’i-pi-t’an , chap. 17, p. 2), that in some of the sonthern pro¬ 
vinces, for instance in K'fl-kiang, i. e. Shau-ch6u-fa in Kuaug- 
tuug, heavy snowfalls occur in the winter, while bananas are 
blossoming. Professor K. Woerruaun, the director of the Dresden 
Gallery, said with regard to Wang Wei’s “Banana”, as repre¬ 
sented in Tau-tsi’s copy (“Dresdener Journal", Feb. 15-*-17, 
1897): “Das Motiv “Bananc im Schnee" soil gerade dnrch seine 
iunere Gegensatzlichkeit wirken. Es erinnert an Heine’s Motiv 
vom Fichteubaum und der Palme. Noch moderner als der Ge- 
danke des Bildes aber mutet uns seiuo breite, umrisslose, vollig 
impressionistische Ausftlhruug an. Es ist eben ‘Alles schou da- 
gewesen’,” andW. von Seidlitz (“Kunstchronik”, 1896 — 97, N° 16) 
calls it “eiu gemalter Witz, der Tropen- und Hochland mit- 
einander iu Beziehuug setzt, dessen kflnstlerische Seite aber in 
der mangelhaften Kopie nicht hervortritt". We must indeed make 
allowance for much of the original conception being lost by the 
picture having goue through the hands of two copyists. Yet, 
such as it is, it gives us au idea, howover imperfect, of Wang 
Wei’s speciality, which has grown into such an important braucli 
of pictorial art in the Far East. WaDg Wei must have been 
essentially a landscapist. Flower still-life in black and white 
was at his time confined to bamboos and peach-blossom twigs 
( mo-ehu , mo-met, ||| ^ j|y $|); other branches, like the cele¬ 
brated black and white sketches of Lan Ying (17. century) are 
said to have been first introduced by Yin Po ) of the 

Northern Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1127; see Ti'i-riu-la-k'au, 
chap. 27, p. 1). Better copies than mine, the only one I have 
seen, will, I hope, be discovered in other collections, if not even 
an original comes forward unexpectedly. S. a. the note on Wang 
Wei's “Snow Banana", in Giles, p. 53. A copy of one of the artist’s 
famous landscapes representing his country-seat Wang-chuan 
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uear Ch'aug-an, the capital, knowu as the Wang-ch’uan-t'u ( $$ 
Jll K3)» may yet turn up somewhere, since it is described in 
the Catalogue raisonn<5 of old paintings collected by T'au Liang 
of Soochow (i lung-tuu-thu-kuan Slu-hua-ki , J3. flff 

SIE. chap. !* P- 29 ) durin 8 the fir8t thirt * ^ ear8 of the 
19. century. The copy was made by an artist of the Sung dy¬ 
nasty (=g [g*) and was marked by the two 

characters “Waug Wei" and a seal containing merely the name 
“Wei”. These had been, of course, added by the copyists, since 
pictures were neither signed nor sealed by painters of the T'ang 

dj/mutg (# Ji ff £ *6 — 3 s £ #=£ W «JS A 

g] ^ ^ ^). We have here an instance of an artist's 

seal and siguature appearing on a painting, supposed to date from 
the earliest period of art, being looked upoii with suspicion, because 
the endorsements and seals impressed during the T'ang dynasty 
were not those of the artists, but veriBcations as it were by 
certain art connoisseurs (s. “Ueber die einheimischen Quellen 
aur Gesch. der chines. Malerei”, p. 6). Chang Yeu-yiian opens 


his essay on seals and signatures by saying ( Li-lai-ming-hua-H , 
chap. 8, p. 1): “.In the Imperial Treasuries of former genera¬ 
tions from the Tsin and Sung down to the Cb6u and Sui dy¬ 
nasties the paintings collected were not yet sealed and signed, 
they were merely provided with the personal signature of qua¬ 
lified art connoisseurs of the period” (ft Jfp if ~i=t 

ma w m-u m n ® 

^ Wi \ “PP ' )• Chang Yen-yfian has preserved the names 
of such authorities. Daring the 8ai period (A.D. 581—618) the 
pictures contained in the state collections were provided with the 
autographs of high state officials. The same practice continued 
during the beginning of the T'ang dynasty, and the art historian 
has placed on record the names from year to year down to the 
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time of the Emperor Hilan-tsung, when the old signatures 
were removed, in order to be replaced by those of his own 
court connoisseurs. It appears, therefore, that the painter’s own 
siguatare on a picture of Wang Wei's was correctly ignored 
as a criterion of genuineness. 

There is, of course, no lack of evidence for the existence 
of originals at former periods, and the titles of many celebrated 
pictures of Wang Wei’s as well ns of the other early masters 
can be tracod through the history of art galleries as placed on 
record in the various works devoted to the subject, extracts 
from which are communicated in chapters 95 — 100 of the 
Shu-hua-p'u. It appears therefrom that as late as the beginning 
of the 12. century 126 pictures of Wang Wei’s were preserved 
in the Emperor Hui-tsung’s collection (cf. SOan-ho-hua-p’v, 
chap. 10, p. 5 teg), mostly landscapes, some of which are des¬ 
cribed as snow 8canes, said to have been among his favorite 
aabjeots. But since neither the “snow-covered Banana” nor tho 
Waug-ch'uan picture are recognisable in those titles, the Em¬ 
peror's collection apparently did not contain all of the artist’s 
works. Some of the paintings then in private hands must have 
been brought to the light later on, since e. g. the Ts'ing-ho - 
Miua-favg ( fit W |? SE S#) of 1616 describes a 

number of them which appear to have been unknown to or, for 
some reason or other, not mentioned by the older writers. 

< The latest trace of an original I have been able to find in 
Chinese literature is a picture described in a well-known catalogue 
raison nd of rare old pictures in the Emperor K'ang-hi’s gallery, 
the Kiang-lt'un Siau-hia-lu ( ^*|* $$ » c ^ a P- P* 4 **?•)» 

published in 1693 by Kau Shi-k'i, a favorite of K'ang-bi’s, who 
as an officer in the Emperor’s surroundings had every oppor¬ 
tunity to study the court collections. The picture represented a 
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range of hills covered by snow. It was drawn oa silk, measured 
- about eight feet in length by one foot in height and contained 
quite a number of seals showing that at various periods it bad 
formed part of some state collection, but none of the artist 
himself. According to Chinese usage certain celebrities had added 
their opinions in the shape of autographs, reproduced by Kau 
Shi-k'i, who had himself added an inscription. Among these 
• autographs is that of Chn Yun-mihg, a well-known critic of 
the Ming dynasty (s. Mayers, Chin. Reader's Manual, p. 27), 

: who says that some of China’s greatest landscape-painters such 
as Li Ch'6ng, Li T'aug aud Ku Chuug-ju of the Sung, Wang 
Sn-ming of the Mongol and Shon Ch6u of the Ming period, 
who were particularly known for their snow-covered hills, 

. might be shown by this picture to be imitators of Waug Wei. 
Since this is the only picture of Wang Wei’s name mentioned 
by Kau Shi-k'i, I take it for granted that no others were then 
found in the Imperial collection, which is very likely to have 
been preserved down to the time* of the boxer-troubles in Peking. 
What may have become of that snow-scene, if it has been spared 
at the .hands of Chinese and Foreign art barbarians? For further 
notes on Wang Wei 8. Giles, pp. 50—55. i 
29. Tt'au Pa (fj gf), whose name is frequently coupled with 
that of Hau Kan, was one of the great horse-painters of his 
time, the 7. century. Chau M6ng-fu, himself a great specialist 
. in this branch of art, says that the Tang dynasty saw many 
good horse-painters, but that Han Kan and Ts’an Pa were the 
. most prominent among them. He was a descendant of Ts’au 
Mau, one of the Emperors of the Wei dynasty (Giles, Bibgr. 
Did., No. 2005). The Emperor Hflan-tsung was a great lover 
of fine horses, his stables being full of the finest breeds im¬ 
ported from Tarkeetan, and his court painters had to portrait 
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his equine favorites as well as great statesmen. Ts'au Pa stood 
* foremost among those commissioned with this work and had 
risen to the rank of a general of the Imperial body-guard. S. 

. Giles, p. 55. 

30. Han Kan $£), well-known in Japan as Kankan, was born 
at Lan-t’idn near the capital Ch'ang-an. According to an anecdote 
. told in-the Yu-yang-tsa-tsn of the 8. century,, the attention of 
the great Wang Wei was accidentally drawn to Han Kan, 
when he noticed him scribbling figures of men and horses on 
the floor, which seemed to betray more than ordinary talent. 
Anticipating a great future for the young man, he supported 
him by au annual stipend of 20,000 cash for ten years, thus 
placing him in the position to study art. He soon made a 
name as a designer of portraits and human figures, bnt he was 
particularly successful in drawing horses in harness (on-*na). 
Iu this speciality he first imitated the manner of Ts'au Pa, who 
was slightly his senior, but soon created a style of his own. 
The Emperor Hflan-tsung was particularly food of big horses, 
of which he had forty thousaud in his stables, his stock being 
constantly renewed by the best breeds sent iu as tribute from 
Ferghana ( Ta-yHan ), which had become a dependency of China 
since about the year 100 B.C. and the relations with which had 
become particularly intimate under the T'ang Emperors. It is 
to these relations with Ferghana and the countries to the West 
•. of it that the predominance, if we may so call it, of the horse 
as an object of pictorial art must be ascribed. The study of the 
horse for purposes of sport as well as of pictorial art was 
bound to receive a great stimulus from the importation of fine 
animals, and horse-painting as an art saw its best days when 
Han Kan drew the images of his Emperor’s Turkoman favorites. 
Hflan-tsuug paid mnch attention to the development of this 
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speciality, which was cultivated by several artists of the period. 
To support Han Kau’s rising talent he had apprenticed him to 
a portrait- and horse-painter by name of Ch'Sn Hung 
s. Giles, p. 59 seq.), but looking at the specimens of the pupil’s 
work was surprised to find that he was far from having imitated 
the style of his teacher. When questioned about this, Han Kan 
replied: “Your servant has had some teachers of his own, the 
horses in Your Majesty’s stud”. The number of artists who 
have, according to Chinese art historians, excelled in horse¬ 
painting is not small. Chan Mong-fu, who died in 1322, was 
probably the most dinfcinguished specialist during the second 
millennium A.D.; but the native art critics place Han Kan 
again far above him. Unfortunately it seems we possess no 
genuine specimens of either the one or the other. But if we 
take into consideration that we possess well-drawn horse-pictures 


by artists having no particular reputatiou as specialists, as 
reproduced in the Japanese illustrated work Guashi Kuaiyo 


not to be confounded with a Chinese work of 


the same title published during the Ming dynasty), such as in 


Li Au-chung’s picture representing the return of Lady Ts'ai 
Yen from her twelve years’ captivity among the Huns (drawn 
in the 12. century A.D.) and the sketch of a rider by Ch'on 
. Lu (15. century), we cannot but oondude that the acknowledged 
masters of horse-painting must have done work of a style 
. entirely different from what we now see of Chinese attempts at 
dratring horses made during recent generations. Horse-drawing 
mast be a lost art among the Chinese and cannot be compared 
to their achievements in the representation of flowers, insects 
and landscapes. Even the stone sculptures of Shan-tung, dating 
from the second century A.D., described in liJd. Chavannes’ work 
La sculpture sur pisrre en Chine au temps dee deux dynasties Ban 
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(Paris, 1893), coutain horse-figures vastly superior to auything 
a modem Chiaese artist can torn out. Ts'au Pa and Han Kan 
are looked upon by all later generations as the classics of 
horse-painting. A picture ascribed to Han Kao, probably a 
Japanese copy, is now in the British Museum (s. Anderson, 
Catalogue, p. 496, No. 8: “A Boy-Rishi", aud the reproduction 
in Giles' book). For further notes see Giles, pp. 56—59. 

31. Chang Teau (5)fJj|, also called WSn-t'ung, of the 

8. century A.D., a native of the Wu country, who lived as 
Vice-Minister in the capital, was a great landscapist of the 
black and white school, rocks and treos being his particular 
strength. He could haudle two brushes at the same time, one 
for painting the foliage of living trees in all their freshness, 
the other for decayed stumps and trees; but the kind of work 
in which his influence is felt down to the present day is the 
speciality koown as “finger-painting" (fl| chl-hua), of 
which he is said to be the inventor {tee the S/ian-Uing-ku 
Hua-lun , li| ® @ ;# §&. chap. 2, p. 7). This view is pro¬ 
bably based on a remark made by Chang Yen-yflan, who says 
that, when at work, he would merely use a “bald-headed brush”, 
i. e. “worn-out stump” (Giles, Biogr. Did.), or mb the silken 
surface of his picture with his hand (l)£ ^ ^ ^ j£ 

\& tR i Li-tai-ming-hua-ki, chap. 10, p. 5). Finger¬ 

painting has been mnch cultivated during the preseut dynasty, 
wheu Kan K'i-p'ei (q. v.) became a specialist of the highest 
reputation. For further notes s. Giles, p. Cl teg. 

32. ChA* Fang ($j also called Chung-lang, ^ ftH, and King- 

hflan, jjr), a native of the capital Ck'ang-au, lived towards 

the end of the 8. century. He was a prominent painter of 
Buddhist subjects, portraits and scenes of life. In A.D. 805 some 
dozens of his paintings were purchased and taken to his country 
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by a Korean purchaser, and he may hare possibly been among 
the Chinese masters having influenced art in that Eastern 
kingdom- The Emperor K'ang-hi’s gallery contained one of his 
pioturea (Siau-hia-lu, chap. 2, p. 20). For copious notices of his 
life and work see Giles, p. 65 seq. 

33. Tai Sung (Ji£ ) served as a police officer and studied under 
Han Huang ($£vj|), Governor of East Cho-kiang, himself a 
great painter of Chang Song-yn’s school. Both were great as 
painters of agricultural figures. Tai Suug especially became a 
specialist for water-buffaloes. See Giles, p. 66. 

84. Chang Huan (§g g) lived -in the 8. century as probably the 
greatest portraitist of his time. S. a. Giles, p. 49. 

35. Li Tstin called Rizeu by the Japanese, lived as a 

Magistrate of I-ch6u in Shan-tung during the 8. century. As a 
painter he became a specialist in representing ethnographical 
subjects, including Foreign horses, archers on horseback, eagle 
shooting, and shepherds; but his chief strongth lay apparently in 
tiger-pictures, of which he is mentioned as the chief represen¬ 
tative during the T'ang dynasty. Giles, p. 67. 

36. Li Chung-ho (^ -fljl ), known in Japan as Richiilwa, was 
the second son of Li Tsifo and inherited with bis father’s talent 
his manner and predilection for Foreign subjects, without attaining 
the vigour of his brush. Giles, p. 67. 

87. Kxn-kang-tan-fang (^ #) H |8c = Vajra Tripitaka?) was a 
native of Ceylon and a Buddhist devotee, who made a name in 
China as a painter of Buddhist pictures in the western style in 
the first, part of the T'ang period, since he is mentioned by 
Chang Yen-yflan (A.D. 848). 

38. Tung-tan Murhua ( ]£ # IS a P rioce of K i-tan, or 
r.inn, Imperial family, took refuge with the court of the Posterior 
T’ang dynasty in A.D. 931, when the Emperor Ming-tsung, 
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himself a Turk by extraction, bestowed on him the Chinese name 
Li Tsan-hua He was a good horse-painter and 

paiuted scenes from the life of his northern countrymen. The 
tenth century saw soveral painters of Foreigo descent, who ex-- 
celled in. ethnographical sketching, and native artists followed 
their example. S. Giles, p. 74. 

99. Hu Huan. {-$$%) and his son Hu K'i<5u (*fi@jS:) were 
.natives of the K'i-tau couutry, who cultivated scenes of life in 
T * the northern steppes like Tung-tan Mu-hua. S. Giles, p. 75. 

40. U Fu-j6n a supposed to have lived in Shu 

^. (Ssi-ch’uan) during the middle of the 10. century, who practised 
.literature, calligraphy and pictorial art. During an occupatiou 
’ of her native country by the army of Kuo Ch'ung-t'au, she spent 
a moonlight night in anxiety about the niisfortuues attending this 
invasion, when her attention was drawn to the graceful shapes 
of some bamboo twigs and leaves, the shadows of which -were 
... thrown against the paper windows of her verandah. To distract 
her mrud she wetted her brush and covered the shadows with 
ink. The sketch seen on the following morning,-showed the 
sentimeut of life, and since other people took to the idea, black 
and white bamboo-sketches became fashionable. This anecdote,' 
whether historical, or not, is often quoted as the origin of 
- bamboo-drawing, which in the coutee. of time became one of 
: the most important branches of brush and ink work. There 
j „ ni ay be some troth at the bottom of this local anecdote, but 
the more *611008 writers, especially Li K'an, in his elaborate 
monograph on bamboo-drawing, the Chu-p'u (chap. 1, p. 3), 
are in dodbt, whether not even as old a master asWuTau-tzi 
was the first to cultivate the sport, since Hoang T*ing-kten (died 
A.D. -111,0, Giles, Biogr. Did., No. &7S)’is. not-snre wbdthor 
what, he describes as a recent 'practice (H ft ^) 
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has not in the last instance originated from Wu Tau-tzi’s 
“colored” bamboos. Several other inventors are also named iu 
the Chu-p'u. 

41. Si? Hi (££Bji), a relative of the usurper Li Yfl 

g. Giles, Biogr. Did., No. 1236), whose court at Nanking was 
as brillant as a resort of men of genius as it was ill-fated iu 
not being able to maintain itself. Li Yfl was himself a 
distinguished painter, besides being well-versed in music aud 
literature, but he was still greater as a patron of pictorial art, 
. with Sfl Hi as its chief representative. Sfl Hi was famous for 
hie flowers, bamboo-twigs, trees, cicadas, butterflies and other 
plants and insects. He spent a good deal of his time in fields 
and gardens to study nature; and it did not matter to him, if 
he found nothing but some stumps of cabbage, for these, too, 

. • were welcome as models for his pictures. Li Yfl had established 
at Nanking a picture-gallery, filled up with Sfl Hi's master¬ 
pieces. It appears that the painter had withdrawn to his home 
, near Nan-ch'ang in Kiang-si, where he died before Li Yfl, who 
was forced to surrender to the growing power of the Sung 
dynasty in A.D. 974, when the collection formerly at Nanking 
- transferred to the Song Museum at K'ai-fdng-fu. When 

T*ai-trong, the second Song Emperor (976—998), iuspected 
. Id Yd’s art treasures, be noticed a celebrated picture of Sfi Hi's 
representing a pomegranate with over a hundred fruits. The 
Emperor regarded it a good long time and finally exclaimed: 
“Of great flower- and fruit-painters I know hot one, that is 
Sfl Hi; all the others are not worth looking at”. Sfl Hi was 
in the habit of painting his pictures on a special kind of paper, 
manufactured in Nanking under Li Yd's rule, the so-called 
Ch'fag-tin-Cang-ckl (g£ ^ Jft). Thi* was apparently for 

several generations the best material for paper-pictures just 
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during that classical period of art which gave birth to the 
great Li Luug-mten, who himself patronised the famous Nan¬ 
king paper factory. Ch'Sng Ta-ch'ang informs us in his Yen- 
fan-lxi (appeared at the end of the 12. century; chap. 9, p. 1) 
that this paper was manufactured under the orders of Li Yfl 
and that as late as sixty years after the conquest of Kiaug-uan 
by the Sung army quantities of it seem to have remained in 
stock, because 6o-yang Siu (died A.D. 1072) used it. But since we 
read of Li Lung-mie'n (Ririnmiu) that he, too, was in the habit 
of usiug this paper, wc may conclude that it was still to 
be found about the beginning of the 12. century. It appears 
that careful analysis of the materials used by some of the great 
artists of the past will some day tend to throw light on the 
question of genuineness, wherever literature contains such hints 
as the one about Li Yfl’s paper mill. Sfl Hi did not, of course, 
make use of this expensive paper with the exclusion of other 
materials. Some of his pictures were painted on silk (kuan, , 
the standard term for painters’ silk). But the brand he favoured 
of this was also of a characteristic kind. Its texture was some¬ 
what coarse, which caused Mi Yflan-chang to say that Stt Hi’s 
«lk is like cotton cloth. Sfi Bi and his colleague Huang Ts'flan 
may be called the fathers of Chinese flower-painting. Their 
works became the models by which the greatest specialist of 
the present dynasty, Yflu Sh6u-p*ing, formed his style, and since 
Shto-p'iog’s work has been copied over and over again by the 
artists of the last two centuries, the greater part of what we 
now see on the picture market in the way of flower-pieces 
may be said to be somehow or other in the last instance based 
on the works of those two great masters, of whom Sfl Hi made 
his studies not in the art galleries, but in the fields and gardens 
of his home. S. a. Giles, p. 75 *eq. 
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42. Huang Ts’Qau (ff'lg), whose name is pronounced Osen in 
Japan, was born in Ch'ong-tu, the capita) of Ssi-ch'uam He 
shared with SO Hi the feme of one of the greatest imasters of 
the'10. century. As Sa Hi’<5 development had been pushed by 
the patronage of Li Yfl, the pretender, Huang Ts'iian bebame 
the * protdgd of his monarch, the Priuce of Shu (Ssa-bh’uan). 
Unlike SO Hi, who derived his models from nature itself, he 
had formed his style: by the study of other masters. F6r flower 
. still-life he had stndied Sun Wei , Giles, p. 69), an 

• ingenious artist of the 9. century, -au impressionist, who* had 
come to Ch'8ng-tu in A.D. 881 with the Emperor. Hi-tsnng 
after the capture of his capital • by the rebel Huaug Chau; 

' for dragons, water, fir-trees and rocks-he took his contemporary 
. and countryman Li Shong (^#) his model; for bamboo 
groups Tong Ch'ang-yu g jjjfi). aka an importation of 
Hi-taungV in A.D. 881, an automath, in as much as “he had 
. ' studied without models and would Ipok upon likeuess in drawing 
the objects of nature as the only merit in art" (X ft M 8S 

B* We 866 from ■** 

' while Sfl Hi was a self-made'artist, Hoang Ts'Qau adopted the 
eolectic method of educating himself, which may be due to 
personal relations with the three masters named. The.British 
'/ Museum has two paintings ascribed to'Hoang Ts'Qau (Anderson, 
Catalogue, Nos. 4 and 5: ‘‘Fowls and Peonies”).' His. represen- 
' r tatious of the crane in variow positions are said to have been 

• ./ much copied by later artists (T’u-kua-kMiHirin-cM, chap. 5, p. 8) 

and are ssid to have surpassed even the work of Sid Tsi, the 
creator of crane-pictures (s: Giles, p. 80). Hoang Ts'iian Ead 
two sous, KO-pau (Jg |jf) aud KB 8hi ( |J gf), -and a brother, 
Wm-liaog (f(£ who were members of the Academy in 

Ch’8ng-to, worked in his style and added to the reputation of 
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his school. Sh8n Kua, who {M6ng-k'i-pi-t'an, chap. 17, p. 7) 
mentions this in an account devoted to the two flower-painters, 
characterises their style by saying: “Huang’s forte consisted in 
his manner of laying on color; his brush work was quite pale 
and tender, so that you could almost see no trace of ink; he 
merely colored with light hues, which he called “life’s drawing" 

gE Jit m & 9k $ fl 2 % £>■ sa Hi ’ on the olher 

hand, “painted with his brush full of ink, and in a very rough 
style; he would coufiue himself to laying on the greyish (roddish?) 
tones merely, to lend relief to the spiritual expression and thus 
produce the effect of life’s motion” M HI ^ jit! 

£ g;). Huang Ts'dan did not like Sa Hi’s manner on account 
of its coarseness and want of method, and Sfl’s own son was 
induced to adopt the method of the Huangs. He gave up 
working “with a brush full of ink’’ and painted only in colors; 
and he called this manner the mo-ht-t'u (j& "H* |5H » ^ Ut ^ e 
painting in which there are no bones”, or “painting without 
outlines, or framework"). In the T'u-hua-kidn-vGn-cJd (chap. 6, 
p. 10) the innovation here ascribed to Sa Hi’s son is mentioned 
in connection with Sa Ch'ung-ssi jggi), Stt’s grandson, 
aud not his son. The Mo-ku-t'u style is there defined as 
“painting by the mere laying on of colors without using either 

brush or ink" (^ g It Jfl 5- & fli iS. >• The aothor 
adds: “in the paintings of former generations, brush and ink 
were the main thing, and SO Ch'ung-ssi introduced painting 
with colors only”. The absence of all contouring is one of the 
characteristics of Huang Ts’Oau’s junior school and may be traced 

in the works of its modern adherents such as Yttn Sh6u-p'ing 

’ 7 
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and his disciples. For further notes on Huang Ts'iian see Giles, 

pp. 80—81. 

43. Li SJidng (d|5 ^-) lived in Chong-tu, the capital of Ssl-ch'uan, 
at the close of the T'ang dynasty (about A.D. 900). He began 
by studying the coloristic style of Li Ssi-sfln, which he perfected 
in pureness and elegance, but he soon emancipated himself of 
the time-honored method of following the style of old masters; 
he held with Han Kan, who surpassed his rival Ts'au Pa by 
recognising no teacher in horse-painting but the models he 
found in the Imperial stud. His couutrymen would nevertheless 
call him “General Li Junior" ( aiau-Lt-tsiang-kun ) as opposed to 
“General Li, the elder”, i. e. Li Ssi-sfln, although this name had 
already been claimed for Li Chau-tau, SsS-sfln's son; this being 
mpant as a compliment to his achievements as a landscapist. 
The great Huang Ts'ilan imitated his style for certain branches. 
One of his originals, backed by some Imperial seals and the 
owner’s mark of the painter Chau Mong-fu, is described in 
Kau Shi-k'i’s Catalogue of the K'ang-hi collection (Siau-hia-lu, 
chap. 1, p. 7). 8. a. Giles, p. 77. 

44. Kdrjan the Monk (;§? [e* ) lived and painted in a Buddhist 

monastery K'ai-yilan near hia native city Nanking. He was a 
great landscapist of the black and white school founded by 
Wang Wei and an impressionist; for, his pictures had to be 
viewed from a considerable distance; when seen close by, it 
was almost impossible to recognise the objects he wished to 
represent {M6ng-k'i-pi-Cat\, ohap. 17, p. 9). In this respect he 
resembled his great contemporary Tung Ydan, also known as 
Tung Pm-ydan, one of the great models of later centuries. In 
hia early days he was one of the masters working under the 
patronage of the pretender Li Yfl, who held Nanking as his 
capital, until he was forced to surrender to the victorious army 
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of the Sang dynasty in A.D. 974. When Li Yii undertook his 
journey to the Sung capital Lo-yang in order to tender his 
allegiance, he got Kfl-jan to accompany him. The painter then 
settled down in a monastery near Lo-yang. His style has 
become a model to a great many imitators in later centuries 
down to the present dynasty. S. a. Giles, pp. 88 and 128. 

45. Li Ch'Srg also called Hi«5u-hi $ gfi, and, from his 

later home, Ying-k'iu, distant connection of the 

Imperial family of T'ang and apparently born in Ch'aug-an, 
the old T'ang capital, but after the downfall of that dynasty 
settled down with his family in the neighborhood of Ts’iog-chdu 
(Shau-tung) ')• His biographers describe him as a wild spark 
addicted to. the wine cup, who would spend his days in writing 
doggerels, playing the lute and the war game. But whatever 
time he could spare from these he spent in painting landscapes. 
In this speciality he attained such skill that the authors of the 
Emperor Hui-tsung’s Catalogue, the Suan-ho-hua-p'u, do not 
'■ hesitate to speak of him as the very first landscapist of all times. 
Aud as such he is considered by many later connoisseurs, 
although landscape-painting saw some of its greatest represen¬ 
tatives some generations later during the Mongol period. His 
success is apparently due to his having from the outset not 
worked for gain of any kind, but for the mere pleasure it 
gave him; for, all the quaint hills and rocks, those, crooked 
dead trees, his famous flat hill tops, bridges, roads, waterfalls, 
brooks, and especially the atmospheric hues distinguishing his 
landscapes in the shape of smoke, clouds, snow or mist, his 
own province, were the immediate creation of his inspiration 


1) P.l&logne (TArt OkimoU, p. 269) ipeah. of two painter, called Li Ch'ong. the one 
being Li Ying-l'io. ao called from hi. home, the other Li Hidn-hi lorn in Si-an-fo. 
Tba two name, apply in reality to the time pemonige. 
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just as Mong Kiau one of the T'aug poets, would 

sing his odes while he composed them, or as a certain calli- 
graphist (Chang Tidn, jjpj) would invent the most elegant- 
flourishes in writing runniug hand characters when seized by 
a mad fit which forced him to do so, but not otherwise. If a 
number of copies in my collection, made iu 1687 by Wang 
YQa Chu-li (^ M )» ar0 on ^ approximative^ the bona 
fide renderings of Li Ch’ong’s style, he must have had a fair 
knowledge of perspective such as we look for iu vain with many 
of the best-known later masters. His imagination in inventing 
bold scenery beats the most grotesk combinations ever found 
in nature, and it appears that it was he who set the example 
to later artists in their exaggerations. 

I am not able to quote any exact figures for Li Ch'ongs 
birth and death, but it appears that the greater part of his life 
belongs to the 10. century. In the biography of his son Li Kio 
(^ ), a distinguished scholar, sent on a mission to Tung- 

kiug in 986 (Sutig-ahf, chap. 431, p. 28), we are told that Li 
Ch'ong had accepted a call for an honorable position in the 
K'i6n-to period (A.D. 963—968), but that he spent his days 
in drinking wine and died in a state of intoxication, no date 
being assigned to his death. The Sung-ahi (chap. 301, p. 11) 
also says in the biography of his grandson Li Yu (^ ^ ) 
that he lived at the end of the Five Dynasties, i. e. A.D. 960. 
He had probably passed away long ago, when this same grand¬ 
son, during the King-yu period (A.D. 1034—38), got a priest 
of the Siang-kno monastery to boy up all Li Ch’Ong’s pictures, 
for which reason Liu Tau-cb'un, who has preserved the fact 
and who wrote in A.D. 1059, says that at his time originals 
by Li Ck’flng were very rare. At nearly the same time the 
statesman Ting Wei* (7* gg, died A.D. 1040, s. Giles, Biogr . 
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Diet., No. 1942, and my paper “Die Insel Hainan nach Chao 
Ju-kua”, Bastian-Feslschrift,. p. 497, note 2), the owner of one 
of the biggest private libraries and picture galleries ever made 
in China, had collected more than ninety scrolls of Li Ch'ong’s 
landscapes ( T'u-hva-kMn-xe6n-clii, chap. 6, p. 7). Nevertheless 
Mi Nan-kung complains about the difficulty he experienced in 
hunting up genuine pictures of Li Ch’Sng, who in order to 
make them more valuable would not himself during his lifetime 
allow them to be so easily made (copied?) by other people 

% Ta'ivg-ho-shu-hua-fang, chap. 6, p. 25). The 

difficulty spoken of by Mi Nan-kung (= Mi Fu, or Mi FeT, 
Giles, p. 115), who died in A.D. 1107, is not likely 
to have diminished in later centuries, though it seems in a 
somewhat better light, if we read in the Saan-/io-hua-p‘u, that 
the Emperor Hui-tsung’s Gallery boasted of as many as 159 
originals of his hand. But some of these may have been 
counterfeitures, since Li Chong’s style has been successfully 
imitated by his immediate disciples and others who were able 
to study his works. For, quite apart from bis legitimate imita¬ 
tors such as the great landscapists of the Sung dynasty Fan 
K'uan, Kuo Hi, etc., three of his junior contemporaries are 
mentioned as having done work similar to his, some of which 
had passed under bis name. First among these was Ti Yflan-sh5n 
who being a native of Ying-k’iu, Li Ch’Sng’s own 
home, took lessons from the great master, especially in landscape- 
painting. In this connection Liu Tau-ch‘un says: “Contemporaries 
hold that three men have got hold of Li Ch'Ong’s manner; Hd 
Tau-ning [Giles, p. 96] has got Ch'dng’s spiritual element ( 

§£ Z M )' Li Tsung-ch'Sng has got Ch'Sng’s out- 
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lines (^ )$ £ Ti Yuan-shon has got Ch'ong’s 

subjects in landscape (|% $ £ M. )• When, later on, 

Ch'fing’s grandson Yu (/^j), as prefect of K’ai-fong, had bought 
up the pictures of his grandfather, Ti Ytian-shon’s work was 
commonly wrongly sold as Li Ch'ong’s (& jjfc |Jij 

Ml* 0 

p’u , chap. 50, p. 25). The number of artists who, in later 
periods down to the present dynasty, profess to have formed 
their style by the study of Li Ch'ong’s works is very large indeed. 
I take it for granted that, in the face of the acknowledged scarcity 
of originals, this was often done by copying good copies, or in¬ 
directly by copying the masters known to have been successful 
imitators of his manner. At any rate Li Ch'Sng must be considered 
the starting point for new methods in his branch of art, and 
whatever the channel may be through which the characteristics 
of his style have been perpetuated, the analysis of mannerisms 
as shown in the Ki4-tzi-y3an Books indicates that his work, 
whether in the shape of originals or of copies, was well-known 
daring the K'ang-hi period. Wang YOn Chu-li’s copies may be 
poor attempts to reproduce the spirit of Li’s originals, yet they 
give us an approximate idea at least of the boldness of his 
imagination. For further notes see Giles, pp. 84—86. 
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Notes on some Old Art Historians and Publishers. 

1. Yau Ta'ui (]$> ft)i a native of Hu-cb6u aud one of the earliest 
writers on pictorial art in the 6. century, was the author of a book 
in one chapter, the Su-hua-p'in ()§§ ^ t$p i not to be confounded 
with the SH-hua-p'in-lu , wrongly ascribed to Li SsI-chSn of the 
7. century). S. a. Giles, p. 27. 

2. P ei Hiau-yHan ('jjfK) was the author of an important 
work, entitled Chdng-kuar-kuug-iei-hua-ahi ( jjj IS. & & S 1 
jjl), L e. “About the Masters, represented in public and private 
collections, of the Ch5ng-kuan period” (A.D. 627—650). We 
know nothing about his life, except that in his preface, dated 
689, he styles himself a chung-ihu-th6-j6n (ffl -|} & A)’ 
which title in those days corresponded to that of a Vice- 
Chancellor in the Imperial Cabinet and Minister in the Board 

. of Ceremonies. His work contains the Catalogue of all the im¬ 
portant master-pieces of his time, in all 239 scrolls. It is of 
interest to note that he still enumerates 18 originals by Lu 
Tan-weS, the classic of the 5. century, all being portrait*, 
which had been taken over from the state collection oftheSui, 
superseded by the Tang, dynasty in 618; also 12 copies from 
paintings by the same master. Among the Sui treasures he 
mentions further 17 scrolls by Ku K'ai-chl and 5 scrolls by 
Ts au Pu-king, - the best proof that, in spite of the legendary 
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character of the accounts we possess of his life, he must have 
lived and done good work. Six scrolls wero ascribed by seal 
and signature to the Emperor Yiian-ti, who reigned from 552 
to 555, though he was a painter long before his accession to 
the throne. He says, however, that these pictures were not 
mentioned in the Catalogue of the Liang dynasty of A.D. 547—550, 
which he still had access to. Six scrolls, theu in private hands, 
were ascribed to the Indian Buddhist Kia-fo-t'o, or Shi-kia-fo-t'o 
(= Shakya Buddha?), including such titles as “Inhabitants and 
objects from the country of Fu-liu (Syria)’’ aud “Sundry animals 
from Foreign countries". Chang Song-yu was represented by 19 
pictures, nine among which had been taken over from the old 
state collection. We find, with other words, that the principal 
older classics were well-known at the time. If, in later Catalogues, 
we find titles not mentioned in A.D. 639, this must be due to 
their not being kuown at the time and to the efforts of the 
Emperor Hdan-tsung, who about a century later succeded in 
adding many old master-pieces, hitherto concealed among the 
treasures of private collectors, to his state gallery. The history 
of many celebrated pictures may thus be traced from century to 
century by the carefully compiled “Catalogues", among which 
P'ei Hiau-ydan’s is an early pattern. Whoever cares to trace 
the history of any particular work will find all the uecessary 
extracts in the chapters devoted to the history of art galleries 
(li-tai-kidn-tsang-hua , ft §§ $$ 2 )* conta > Qe ^ > D chaps. 

95—100, forming a goodly sized volume, of the Shu-hua-p'u. 

3. Li Stf-ch6n j|£) is mentioued as a painter of Buddhist, 

Tauist and Spirit, or Devil, pictures in the Choug-kuan period 
(A.D. 627—650), but he was better known as the author of some 
sort of a catalogue of paintings. The work now ascribed to him 
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under the title Sfi-hua-p'in-lu (■§} -]j£ i5p $$) is probably spurious 
(Wylie, p. 110). 

4. Chang Yen-yHan (5§ M ill)’ most prominent art historian 

and critic of tho 9. century, to whom we are indebted for the 
oldest comprehensive history of the native art from the oldest 
times dowu to the year of its publication, the Li-tai-ming-hua-ki 
(ffi ^ ifi IS)* i - e - “Records of famous painters daring 
the various generations”. This is one of the oldest sources on 
the earlier periods of Chinese pictorial art now extant. Chang 
Yen-yiiau was the descendant of a well-known good family 
having among its members several prominent statesmen and high 
officials. Yeu-yiian himself is casually mentioned in the biography 
of his grand-father Chang Hung-tsing (§g 1®, T'ang-ehu, 

chap. 127, p. 7 teqq.), whero he is praised for his learning as 
an art critic and a writer ^ Sfc)* 

the completion of his great work in 847 he was appointed 
Secretary in the Board of Ceremonies and rose to be a Director 
in the High Court of Appeal in 874. His grandfather Hung- 
tsing had collected an important picture gallery, where Yen-yflan 
made his studies. 

The Li-tai-ming-hua-ki consists of ten books, or chapters. 
It is reprinted in the well-kuown collection 3iau-Uin-Cau~yilan 
(t»t ]& )• For aQ analysis of ita contents s. my paper 
“Ueber die einheimischen Quellen *ur Geschichte der chinesischen 
Malerei” (Leipzig, Harrassowits), pp. 4-11. 

5. Chu King-hOan (^ £) of Soochow was a member of the 

Imperial Academy and an important art critic living at the 
beginning of the Sung dynasty say about A.D. 1000. His great 
work, in which the basis for all classification of merit in art 
has been famished, was the T'ang-ch'au-ming-hua-l* (Jjjf ||J) 

i.„. "Record of the celebrated painters of the 
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T'ang dynasty". The Chineso have, from olden times, been fond 
of classification. The pattern, how to classify genius, had been given 
centuries ago by the historian Pan Ku (died A.D. 92), who in 
chap. 20 of his Ta'iSn-han-shu established a scale of nine grades 
for the gradation of merit. His highest ideals were called 
shang-shang (_fc _t), i- e. “the superior among the superior", 


“the highest top", “the 1 A ". Individuals having reached this 
stage of human development deserve to be called sh6ig (gg), 
or “Sages". This is the title by which the model emperors of 
antiquity, Yau, Shun, etc., and men of the type of Lau-tzf and 
Confucius are honored. Similarly the highest attainments in 
certain arts are distinguished by this word, e. g. ts'au-shdng , 
M II» lifc - sage", i. e. “a first class authority in the 

art of writing the running hand style". The very lowest of 
Pan Ku’s nine grades was hia-lda (“FT)- “ the lowest of the 
low", i. e. the stupid masses (yH-jdv, &Pan Ku bases 
the leading idea of his classification on a remark of Confucius, 
who says: “Some are born with knowledge; some possess 
knowledge from study; and some acquire it after a painful 
feeling of their ignorance" (Le gge , “The Doctrine of the 
Mean”, Chuxm Clamcs, VoL % p. 271). Pan Ku, therefore, says 
with similar wordsThose who are born with knowledge are 
the highest class" (£ ft Z % ± •&); “those who ac¬ 
quire knowledge from study come next" (ffij £ % 
#-&); “those who study with a painful feeling of their 
ignorance, i. e. without resnlts, come after the latter again" 

and, finally, “those folks 
W&ft-hare that painful feeling of their ignorance and yet do 
not tody are the lowest" (ffl * 0 ft £ $ £). 

Sid Ho did not make use of this classification yet in his 
celebrated “Six Canons". The first, who applied them to any 
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art, were Li Ssi-ch5n » his classification of 

calligraphists, and Chang Huai-kuau (gg 3g), who in his 
critical work on handwriting, the S/iu-tuan (§ gff, s. Tt'ung- 
»nu, chap. 112, p. 7), i. e. “Criticism of Calligraphists”, applied 
the three terms thdn ( j$ , “genius"), miau ( %p , “talent”) and 
n6n 9 ( 86 » "mechanical ability”) to his calligraphists. This work 
appeared in the K’ai-yiiao period (A.D. 713-742). When Chu 
King-hflan wrote, the three terms were, therefore, well-known 
in connection with the art of writing. He made use of them 
in classifying painters, but added a fourth class i The 

three first classes he divided again into first, second and third 
(aha)ig, chung and Ida, _£ Pj? “]%)’ thua having in all ten 
classes to express the relative merit of painters’ work. This 
genesis of the classification of painters has been well explained 
in the Great Catalogue (Tfung-rnu, chap. 12, p. 12). Extracts 
from Li Sa*ch6n’8 and Chang Hnai-kuan’s works are contained 
in the Shu-hua-p'u, chap. 8, pp. 19-27 and 27-86 respectively. 
Chu King-hfian’s classification is reproduced in the same collection, 
chap. 17, pp. 25—82. This classification is being referred to in 
all the Chinese works on pictorial art down to the present day, 
to understand which it will be necessary to form an approximate 
idea of what the Chinese wish to say by these terms, the sense 
of which cannot be very clearly defined. Here is my own view 
on the subject 

ShSn-p'in (jj$ jgi) is the class of those, whose work betrays 
the highest kind of inspiration, whose privilege it is to be 
oalied “genius by the grace of God" as it were, ahtn being 
applied to apything supernatural; the term covers such masters 
who, like Raphael, would have been great painters, even had 
they been born without hands. They correspond to Pan Ku’s 
first class: “those who are born with knowledge”. Miau-p’in 
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*• e * "^ e C ^ ass talented”, corresponds to 

Pan Kn's second category: “those who acquire knowledge from 
study"; their genius is not born with them, but acquired by 
application. .The third class nOng-p’in (jf| ^), i. e. “class of 
the capable", appears to involve merely mechanical skill. I am 
at a loss how to explain Chu Kiug-hflan’s i-p'iti (Jg.^). 
He places it at the end of his four categories, other writers place 
it at the head, others again give it the second place, immediately 
after thdr-p'in. 

In Chu King-hflan’s enumeration Imperial Princes are hors 
de concours as it were; they stand too high to be criticised like 
ordinary mortals. Their names are followed by those of 94 artists, 
a proud phalanx during the three centuries, when the power 
of the T'ang dynasty was felt over the greater part of Asia. 
We should not forget that the list merely applies to this dynasty 
and that earlier classics like Ku K'ai-chi and Chang Sdng-yu 
are not covered by it The nine “painter gods" appearing in 
its sh6n-p’in class under three sub-divisions are 1.) Wu Tau-tzi, 
2.) Ch6n Fang, 3.) Yen Li-pon, Yen Li-tS, Wei-chl I-song, Chang 
. Ts'au, Han Kan, Li Ssi-sfln and 8i<5 Tsi. The poet Wang Wei 
shares with six others the honor of heading the miau-p’in class. 
About two thirds of the list is made up by the merely capable 
men (vOng-p’in). 

The character assigned to the several great masters has, of 
coarse, varied a good deal, as personal opinion is bound to differ. 
But certain masters have retained their places by a eonmwt 
omnium beyond all dispute, chief among them the greatest of all, 
Wu Tau-tzi. Of Giles, p. 71. - 

6. King Bau (ft]'fife, also called Hau-jan, ffe a native of 
Ts'in-shui (Shan-si), who flourished nnder the Posterior Liang 
1 d y nast ? (A,D - 9O7 “ 0 21), was the author of a didactic poem on 
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landscapo-paiutiug, the Hua-thau-M-fu (g li| ®t), to 
which was appended au essay on drawing, entitled Pi-fa-ki (^ 
& i§E)> l»t “Records on the rules of tho Brush”. S. Te'ung-mu, 
chap. 112, p. 14. He was himself a painter of landscapes, trees 
and rocks ( Shu-hua-p'u , chap. 49, p. 2). S. a. Giles, p. ?8. 

7. Huang Hiu-fu (f£ ft tS. also called K'ui-pSn, jg* ;£), a 

native of Wu-ch’ang, is mentioned as the author of a work ou 
pictorial art in Sjff-ch’uan, probably treating ou the famous 
academy of Huang Ts'flau and his adbereuts during the Five 
Dynasties, entitled I-ch6u-mi»g-hua-lu ^f| ^ g $$) and 
compiled during the Sung dynasty. 

8. Kuo Jo-ha (f|5 # $) was the author of the standard history 

of pictorial art between the years A.D. 841 to 1074, the con¬ 
tinuation of Chang Yen-y flan’s work, published some time 
after the year 1074. Its title is, like many old books, quoted 
with slight variations, but it is now known as the Tu-hua- 
ki4n-\o6n-cJd (|$] g JjL |«J ). The six chapters into which 

the work is divided contain much useful information. An analysis 
of its contents will be found in my paper “Ueber die einheimi- 
schen • Quelleu zur Gesch. der Malerei". He is the first critic 
who contrasts the merits of the old classics with those of his 
own time. The former were undisputed first masters in representing 
figures such as Buddhist and Taoist saints, scenes from life, portrait*, 
oxen and horses; but the masters of the 10. aud 11. centuries 
were saperior to them in painting landscapes, flowers, bamboos, 
birds and fishes. He refers to the old classics Ku K'ai-chl, Lu 
T’an-wm, Chang 85ng-yu, Yen Li-pSn and his brother Li-t5, 
and finally Wu Tau-tzi, the unsurpassed painters of Buddhist 
and Taoist figures, Chang Hflan aud Ch6u Fang, the portraitist*, 
Tai Sung, the painter of oxen and buffaloes, and Han Kan, 
the horse-painter, as examples of the highest perfection in “the 
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expression of the spiritual element” such as the masters of his 
own time were incapable of reaching. On the other hand the 
landscapists of the Sang dynasty, men like Li Ch'oug and Fan 
K'aan, or the flower-painters Sfl Hi aud Huang Ts’flan, have 
not found their equals among the old classics. This view has 
been adopted and extended by later art historians and may be 
said to be the one held by the present generation. For additional 
notes s. Giles, p. 132. 

9. Kuo Sir (,{§,, also called To-chi, ^ ^) was a son of the 
landscape-painter Kuo Hi. He took his degree as tnn-shf in 
A.D. 1082, when he entered upon a successful official career. 
He published a critical work under the title Lin-ts'Qari-kau-chf-tti 

/?< ^|) in one chapter, containing some notes on 

pictorial art said to have been partly compiled from manuscripts 
left by his father Kuo Hi. 

10. Liu lau-ch'un (gj ^ [?§*), the writer supposed to have written 

the prefece, dated A.D. 1050, of a work entitled Wu-lai-ming- 
hua-p’vri ( 3l ft rg fg; ), i. e . “Supplement to the notable 

painters of the Five Dynasties”, may, or may not, be the author 
of that book. Certainly the work exists and, as referring to that 
short period lying between the T*ang and 8ung dynasties, refers 
to a most important epoch of Chinese pictorial art. The same 
aothor is credited with the Sung-ch'au-ming-hua^p'wg gJJ 
^ i- ®- “Criticisms on notable painters of the Sung 

dynasty”, treating on the early 8ung painters, classified by 
Chaug Huai-kuan’s method. In this work Huang Ts'flan and 
hi* son are classed with the ahdn-p’in geniuses for flowers, 
trees and birds; for human figures, however, merely as miau- 
p'iv, third division, which seems to mark a progress in criticism 
in as much as other writers do not pretend to know that the 
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same painter may be strong in oue special line and comparatively 
weak in another. 

11. T6ng Ch'un a native of Shnang-liu (Ssl-ch'nan), 

flourished at a time when pictorial art had just seen ita best days. 
He was the son of Tong Ming-shi, with whom he published 
oonjointly a great work, in 40 books, on family names (s. 
Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 147). His grand-father 
had occupied the position of a Privy Councillor under that great 
patron of art, the Emperor Hni-tsung, jost at the time when 
public interest was being absorbed by the admiration of art 
works more than ever, and thus it may have happened that the 
critical study of paintings became traditional in his family. The 
Imperial collections of Hui-tauug were already represented by 
a magnificent descriptive catalogue, but there was no regular 
history of pictorial art to be found except the Li-tai-ming-hna-ki, 
treating the subject from the oldest times down to the year 841, 
and the T'u-hua-ktdn-wdn-ehl, in whioh the period from that year 
to A.D. 1074 was represented. Tdng Ch'un undertook the 
continuation of these two works in his Hua-K (jflU), i. e. 
“The Continuation of Pictorial Art”, in 10 books, in which the 
account of pictorial work done is carried as far as the year 1167. 
In his eighth book T6ng Ch'un has placed on record a list of 
important pictures by old masters then iu private hands, — a 
selection of the best among the best, or, aa he calls it, “a 
hundred among a thousand, ten among a hundred, and but one 
among the ten”; “for”, he says, “were I to describe such works 
aa yoa can see every day, my book would be big enough to be 
carried by two oxen; what is not contained in this list, is that 
. stuff of which Mi Fn says, it makes one shudder to look at it, 
and this is not worth being remembered”. T6ng Ch'un’s list 
contains but few among the great names of antiquity like Ku 
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K'ai-chi, whose picture representing “The Three Religions” 
(Confucius, Lau-tzi and Buddha) was in the hands of an art 
patron at K'ai-fdng-fu; T'aug masters being somewhat better 
represented bj their works, especially Wu Tau-tzi' and Wang 
WeT. Han Kan is represented by a horse-picture. But the 
majority of names belongs to the better masters of the 10. 
and 11. century. For farther notes on T5ng Ch'un’s work s. 
my papers “Ueber die einheimischen Quellen zur Geschichte der 
chin. Malerei”, pp. 20—22, and “Fremde Einflusse in der chin. 
Kuust”, pp. 50—52, and Giles, p. 185. 

12. T'ang H6u (ffi ) is the name of the reputed author of a 

little work on pictorial art, the Hua-kidn ( ), a condensed 

review of the history of the art, published in A.D. 1330. It 
helps us to distinguish, among that mass of names appearing 
in the larger works, the important from the less important, at 
least for the earlier periods. S. a. Giles, p. 147. 

13. Li Ciai flkj, also called Faug-shu, ), born in Yang-ti 

near Kai-fong-fu, a personal friend of Su Tuug-po, the poet, 
and a well-known writer of the 11. century, wrote a little book 
on pictorial art entitled T6-yH-ch'ai-hua-p'in (fjj 1% %§• iff pp), 
discussing the merits of 22 painters. 

14. Han Cho ($£:}$, also called Shun-ts'iian, ^ and K*in- 

t'ang-nan-yang-jdn, # ^ % A) about A.D. 1100 

and, boiug a landscapist himself, published an essay on landscape- 
painting, entitled Shart-shui-shun-ta'San-lsi ([jj fcfi ^ ), 

in which he analyzes landscape work in the following categories: 
hills; water; groves and trees; rocks; clouds, mist, smoke, light 
clouds, hill vapour, haloes, wind, rain, snow and dew; human 
figures, bridges and planks, gates, city walls, temples and 
monasteries, hill retreats, boats, carte, and views according to 
season; the rules how to use ink and the defects in spiritual 
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expression; how to study paintings; old and new methods. 
These, it appears, were the essentials to be taken into con¬ 
sideration by Chinese landscape-painters, whose most glorious 
period had just set in, when Han Cho wrote. Our biographies 
contain, besides that of Han Cho, the landscapist, also an 
account of one Han Jo-cho « contemporary and 

countryman, who excelled iu painting birds and portraits and 
who was sent to Korea in A.D. 1126 to paiut the king’s portrait. 
It is very likely that the two men are identical, as the authors 
of the great Catalogue of the Imperial Library (Ts'ung-wu, 
chap. 112, p. 32) have conjectured. S. a. Giles, p. 130 ttq. 

15. Tung Yu (j[jf $£, also called Yeu-ydan, ^ jg), born in 
Tung-p'ing (Shau-tuug), became known during the Sdan-ho 
period (A.D. 1119—1126) as a fellow worker of Huang Po- 
ssi, with whom he had an inclination towards archaeological 
studies in common. His two great works are the Knancj-clt'uan- 
shu-po (jjS J|| flf on manuscripts) and the Kuaug- 

ch'uan-hua-po (Jg )\\ Sf ®, essays on pictures). The former 
had boon re-printed in a series the blocks of which were destroyed 
in a conflagration under Wan-li (1573-1620), a sad loss, siuce 
they represented facsimile reproductions of Sung texts. Bnt what¬ 
ever blocks could be saved had beon taken over by Man Tsin 
( % W)» who utilised them in bringing out, with additions of 
his own, that rare collection called Ttin-kavg-pi-tlu ( ^ *}{ jjj# 
f£), containing 144 valuable old works and published about 
A.D. 1628. Unfortunately the collection, of which a copy is now 
in the Colombia Library of New York, contains only the Shn- 
P °» an( l not fc he Hua-po. The latter was already very rare, when 
the Imperial Catalogue was compiled (A.D. 1774; cf. Ti'uug-mii, 
chap. 112, p. 34), the copy described by which was a manuscript 
dated 1365. The work is, however, frequently quoted in the 
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S/iu-hua-p'u : and a portion of it (chaps. 2 to 4) has been re¬ 
printed in a collection of the Ming dynasty, the Wang-shf-s/iu- 
hua-yHan (JRSJ®)- printed by Wang K'idu-ch'ang 
(3E ) an( l originally planned, though not carried out, by 

Wang Shi-chon (3E ft ^ • died 1593). 

16. Huang Po-ssi (^'ffl also called Chaug-jui, g Siau 
pin, '-ff ^, and Yfln-liu-tzi, ft ) was * JOrn iu Shau- 
wu-fu (Fu-ki6n), held a library appointment iu the Chong-ho 
period (A.D. 1111 — 1118) and died at the early age of forty, 
leaving the reputation of oue of the most accomplished scholars 
of his time. He is also mentioned as a practical artist; among 
other work he copied Ku K'ai-ch'i’s portrait of Huau Won (died 
A.D. 373, Giles, N°. 846; which seems to show that the great 
classic had been at work before that year) aud a picture by Yen 
Li-pou, without showing any new conception of his own. His 
greatness was, however, the erudition he laid down in his un¬ 
deservedly little kuown work, the Tung-kuan-yu-lun (^ 
Itf; gfe). a collection of archaeological aphorisms in two books, 
containing also some remarks ou old paintiugs, though epigra- 
phic and bronze treasures take up the main part of his interest. 
A good deal of the researob work deposited in Wang Fu’s Po- 
ku-l’v-lu is actually due to him. 

17. Ilia W 6 n-yen ( , al 80 called Shi-liang, ) was 

born iu Hu-ch6u-fu, but lived in Sung-kiang near Shanghai. He 
compiled a history of pictorial art under the title T'u-Jiui-pau-kidn 
(|gj 8 §§) * n ** ve kooks, consisting of more than 1500 
short biographies of paiuters from the earliest times down to 
his own, his preface being dated 1365. Since we have better 
works for the earlier periods, the work becomes one of our 
sources merely for the Southern Suug aud the Mongol periods, 
say the years 1227 — 1365. The author gives merely the names 
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of tho earlier masters, whose works were not seen at his time, 
and refrains from euteriug any matter not practically important. 
The list of masters to whom, in his second book, he devotes 
somewhat fuller notices is the best guide to us in making a 
selection out of those masses of names preserved by the earlier art 
historians without having materially affected the development of 
art in later periods. These are the names we find constantly 
quoted in later works; I have, therefore, taken Hia Won-yen’s 
selection as a guide in my own biographical notes down to the 
8 . century A.D. All that precedes Ts'au Pu-hing of the 3. century 
is much too legendary to deserve serious consideration, and this 
may have been the reasou why, in the T'u-hui-pau-kMn, he is 
placed at the head of its biographical notes. The order, in which 
the masters of the Five Dynasties and those of the Sung period 
are enumerated is somewhat mixed up, and tho notes are some¬ 
times very meagre, so that we have to supplement them by those 
of later authors; bnt such as it is the book is a useful guide 
in making a judicious selection. A sixth chapter containing notes 
on the painters of the Ming dynasty has been added under the 
authorship of several hands, and a number of painters and 
paiutresses of the present dynasty, probably not going much 
beyond the 17. century, together with a supplement ascribed to 
flia Wou-yen, make up the 7. and 8. chapter. For further notes 
s. my paper “Ueber die einheiraischeu Quellen", etc., pp. 35—88, 
and Giles, p. 148. 

18. Chu Te'an-li also called Siug-fu, an eager 

collector of notes, who may have lived sometime in the 15. century 
A.D., published several works, including the Tsing-/,iau-lu ( 

Tt'ung-mu, chap. 10, p. 12) and the Shati-hu-mu-nan 
(flffj *$] §$£ )> i- e. “Corals and Pearls". It seems doubtful, 

however, what share he has in the compilation of a work of 
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similar title, the T'U-toang-shan-hu (JfD) $$). i-e. “Corals 
fished with Iron Nets", published under auother author's name 
in A.D. 1600, but supposed by some to have been left by him 
a hundred years before that time. Of the sixteen chapters of this 
book the first ten (ehu-p'in, ^ pp) are devoted to calligraphic 
and epigraphic subjects, the-last six ( hua-p'iu , fi tip) to pictorial 
art. In this second part some valuable material is contained in 
the shape of criticisms placed on record by connoisseurs on 
more than ninety master-pieces, chiefly of the Sung and Mongol 
periods. The T'id-wang-shan-hu is one of the earliest works of 
its kind. What certain people have said about certain pictures, 
including the endorsements writteu on their works by the 
artists themselves and their friends, or some later owners, has 
since become a special branch of pictorial art literature and an 
important source of information. 

19. Tu Mu who died in A.D. 1525, probably collected' 

critical notes on paintings, but it appears that a work published 
under his name in one book, the Yu-i-pidn ($£ is not 

entirely due to him (s. Ts’ung-mu, chap. 113, p. 3). 

20. Sun Kung also called W5n-yung, and Yfld- 

fong, ^ ) took his degree as tsin-shl in A.D. 1574 and 

rose in his official career to be President of the Board of War. 
He published a number of critical editions of the classics (s. 
Ts'ung-mu , chap. 34, p. 6 teg.) and a work, containing in all 
six books, entitled S/tu-hiui-po-po (^ ^ ^ ), i. e. “Remarks 

on the Remarks on Handwritings and Paintings”. These “Remarks” 
(po, lit. “epilogues") had originally been written by Wang 
Shi-chon ( 3HM: ^, died 1593, Giles, Dibl. Diet., No. 2220), 
and Kung’s “Remarks" were again added by way of commentary 
to the former. The book had been preserved as a manuscript 
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ill the Suu family records for generations, before it was printed 
iu A.D. 1740. 

21. Wang K'Un-ch'ang ( £ St g ) of Sung-kiaug near Shanghai 

lived during the Wan-li period (A.D. 1573—1620). He took up 
the idea, originally planned by Wang Sh'i-chon (J {£ , 

died 1593, s. above Nos. 15 and 20), of publishing a collection of 
rare works on calligraphy and pictorial art, which saw the 
light under the title Wangshi-shu-hua-yHan ( dE R Jf % )• 
Of the 43 works represented in this collection, 30 refer to 
pictorial art. Of some of them, only portions have been reprinted. 
A list of its contents appears in the Hui-k'o-s/iu-mu Catalogue, 
Sect. 11. 

22. C/ang Siang-ho (jf$ /pj) of Sung-kiang near Shanghai 

published iu 1848 a collection of reprints, consisting of twelve 
of the minor and rarer old works on pictorial art under the 
title Ssf-Cung-ku-ch'ai-lun-hua-tsi-ko (|5J $fjij ^ 

^|J). Some of their authors were well-kuowu painters like 
Tau-tsi the Monk, Ts6u I-kui, Wang Yflan-k'i, and Fang HOn. 

23. Ch'6n Pang-yen (f$[ , also called Shih-nan, f}|, and 

P'au-lu-tau-j6n, A)’ a uat i ve of Hai-ning near 

Hang-ch6u, took his degree as tsiu-ihi iu 1703 aud rose iu 
office to the position of a Sub-Chaucellor iu the Grand Secretariat 
and Vice-Minister in the Board of Cereruouies, In A.D. 1708 
he compiled under orders from the Emperor K'ang-hi a large 
collection, comprising iu all 120 books, of poetical effusions, 
found in Chinese literature down to the Ming dynasty, about 
all the celebrated paintings of past ages. The greater part 
of these effusions has appeared on the pictures to which they 
refer by way of endorsement (<i, ]££[), for which reason the 
collection is entitled Li-lai-ti-hua-shl-lei (’ft S£f iff }$ ), 

i. o. “Cyclopedia of Poems written by way of endorsement on 
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the Paintiugs of the various Dynasties”. The title iudieates the 
arraugemcut of the work, which is divided somewhat like the 
great cyclopedias of the present dynasty into certain categories, 
suiting the subject of the pictures described, the pictures being 
grouped in chronological order under each head. It is a regular 
mine of information uot only from a literary point of view, 
nearly all the prominent writers of the Chinese being represented 
iu it, but also for research in the history of pictorial art on 
account of the thousands of paintings discussed in these poetic 
epilogues. 

Poslcript. The T'oung Pao for July 1904 contained on pp. 301—331 
a most interesting paper by Prof. Ed. Chavanues, entitled Ta peinlure 
chinoise an Music du Louvre , with au Appendix: Biographic de Kou 
K'ai-tcJie , which I regret not having had an opportunity to see before 
the completion of my own notes. The biography of Ku K'ai-chi is 
particularly valuable, but it appears to me that Chavanues’ translation 
as well as Giles’ (p. 18), according to which the great master would 
appear to have been in the habit of expecting his customers to pay 
“cash down” before painting the eyes of his portraits, does not do 
him justice. It seems to me that the Chinese text does not necessarily 
involve such an insinuation. Cf. my Appendix I, No. 3. 
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15 




Tsiaug Ki-si 

37 

Waug-an ;£ Jjg 


21 

Taiang Ting-si 

M 

Wang Hui J 38? or 


10 

Taiau Ping-chon jM fg 

28 

Wang Kien £ £ 


9 
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Wang Shi-rain J 8 

Waug Su J ^ 49 

Wang T’au ]£ „ 

Waug Won-chi J 'fe 51 
Wang Wu J ^ 21 

Wang Yuan-k'i 3E M SP 11 
Wang Yfln 3E ® 34 

Wei-chang '/jij ^ 65 

Wei-choug $£ ft? 48 

Wei-cli i ^ £ 31 

Wei-k i H j£g 52 

Wei-kien-kfl-shi J fij £ i » 
Wel-ye # % 15 

Won-chi’ /£ 51 

Won-miu ^ ^ 1 

WSn-teung#® 17 

Won-ya £ 1 

Wu ^ 21 

Wu-k i ^ ^ 26 

Wu Li ^ jjg 13 

Wu Wei-y 6 f# 15 

Yang-sun ^ 37 

Yang Wou-tsuug $7 ^ &§ 17 
Ye-hang 5f /ft 66 


Yen g* 

2 

Yeu-k’o ® ?£ 

8 

Yin @ 

26 

Yin^ 

53 

Ying-piau g« 

39 

Ying-siaug J{§ jjf£ 

32 

Yu-an ^ $ 

48 


65 

Yu-k'ing ^ ^ 

51 

YO-shan jjfo iJj 

13 

Yfl-shong £ 

63 

Yu Tsi & ^ . 

56 

Yu ta in-wang $ J 

3 

Yuan-chau JC flR 

9 

Yutfn-ho ‘/ye; 5f0 

32 

YQan-k i jg ijf|3 

11 

Yiiau-pau ig ^ 

29 

Yuau-yu 7 C jgi 

12 a 

Yii^-an jjg 

18 

Yflu ^ 

34 

Yun-ho ^0 

126 

Yfln Ko 

12 

Yfln Ping % feK 

12 a 

Y(in Sh 6 u-p'ing *}j|£ ^ ^ 

12 
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B. Appendix I: Ancient Painters. 


An-tau vjf 

Chaa Tzi-k’idn J| 

Chang Hiau-shi »JJ| 0j|j 

Chang Hiian ^ ^ 
Chang-k'ang j§ 

Chang Mo jjg aj| 
Chang-sh6u ^ ^ 2 

Chang Song-yu §g fft ^ 
Chang Tsan ijjf 
Ch'ang-yu g 
Chau Kau $g ^ 

Chau K i jg 
Chau Po-ko g ffi $) 
Chau Po-siau g} ft® 

Chau-tau j|3 ^ 

Ch6u Fang Jg] B Jj 
Chong Fa-ah! ± 

Ch'ong /j£ 

Chung-ho -fl|> 

Chung-lang ^ UJ] 
Chung-ta -fljl ^ 

Fa-ahl j£ ± 

Fan Cbaug-8h6u 
Faug 

Han Huang $$ }$ 

Han Kan 


m m 41 

Hi-chi 4 

Hi-fBng^ffi| 11 

Hia Kui £ 24 

Hiau-shi ^ 015 20 

Hie \S, 2 

Hien-cbi £ 4 

Hien-hi jj£ jfll 45 

Ho^ 7 

Ho Chang-sh6u ^ ^ ^ 22 

Hu Huan Jjg 39 

HuK’i4n$Ji 

Hu-t‘6u $ 3 

Huan Jg 39 

Huang yJJ 33 

Huang Ku-pau g ^ 42 

Huaug Ktl-shi 

Huang Ts'uan ^ ^ „ 

Huaug WeMiang „ 

Hfl Tau-uing Sg 45 

HQan ff 34 

I-song £ (ft 23 

I-8hau 4 


K'ai-chi 2 
Kan 

Kia-fo-fo & # ffi 
K iei, # 
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Kiu-kaug-san-ts’aug ^ |$|] 


= * 37 

King-hiian ^ 32 

Ku Y^-waug ® U 3E 11 

K ui ^ 5 

Kq Kai-chi g Z 3 

Kii-jan the Monk ^ |=L 44 

Ku-pau ^ 42 

Kil-sln ^ ^ n 


Li Chau-tau ^ J{3 ^ 25 

Li Ch'oug ^ Jjg 45 

Li Chuug-ho ^ 'fjf ^0 36 

Li Fu-jon 

Li Lin-fu ^ W 24 

Li-pon III $ 10 

Li sh6ng Q 42, 43 

Li Ssi-hui ^5 ,[g, gjj 24 

Li Ssi-sQn ,g* $11 „ 

Li-t6 jt fig 18 

Li Tsan-bua ^ ^ 3 8 

Li Tsiang-kOn ^ ^ if 24 

Li Tsieu ^ 33 

Li Tsung-ch'ong 45 

LiYfl$*g 41 

Lin-fu ^ l|j 24 

Liu Pau §?l| ^ 1 

Lu T’an-wei |5?g @ 6 


Ma Yflan Jg jg£ 24 

Man Yen-sh6u 1 


Mo-k'i 




Mu-hua 



28 

38 


P» | 29 

Pu-hing ^ 1 

Po-cln-iiu ® % S[i 16 

Po-jon i(j iZ H 

P»i 5 

Sian Li-tsiaug-kfln /J> 5jt 

»m 25 

8i< Ho $} 1 

Sie Tsi 0£ gf 26 

Song-yu fff % 9 

Sun Wei %\tL , « 

Sung -$j 33 

SO Hi f& Bji 41 

Shong rff- 42, 43 

Ss'i-sun ,gj, $|| 24 

Ssx-fuDg gj Jj| 26 

Tai K‘ui ^ |g 5 

Tai P-o * $ 

Tai Sung ££ 33 

Tai Yung £ ® 5 

Tan-wei ® 6 

Tau-ning yj 45 

Tau-tzl, -hQan or -yGan ^ , 

4: or 7C 27 


Ti YQan-shSn % (gg '$ 45 

T*6ng Ch’ang-yu J&? || jgfi 42 
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Tuug Po-jon fit 'tT 

14 

Tung-tan Mu-hua j}( |£ 


• 

38 ! 

Ts ai Yung g 

1 

Tsan-hua ^ 

38 

Tsau f*| 

31 

Ts’au Chung-ta |f ^ }§ 

12 

Ts'au Pa $ fg 

29 

Ts’au Pu-hing ^ X s ft 

1 

Tsi® 

26 

Tsi^n jf 

35 

Tsui § 

8 

Tsung-ch ong ^ /$ 

45 

Ts’iian ^ 

42 

Tti-k'i6u |£ 

13 

I 

Wang Hi-chi 3E i§| £ 

4 

Waug Hi^n-chi J ^ 

*4 1 

Wang Mo-k'i 3E 0 ff§ 

28 

Waug Wei J $£ 

11 | 


Wc'i $ 28 

Wei ft 42 

Wci-ch'il-sOugj^ M £ fft 23 
Wei-chl Po-clu-na ^ 

» M 16 

Wei Hie ® tft 2 

Wei-liang ^5 42 

Wou-t'ung 31 

Wu Tau-liilan, or -yilau IJJ. gj] 
tL or 7C 27 

Wu Tau-tzT 1% g -7- 

Yau Tsui ft ife 8 

Y4-waug]gf J 11 

Yen Li-p5u \£] jfc $ 19 

Yen Li-to [g] jfc fg 18 

Ying-kiu Jr 45 

Yu-ch'6ng ^ 28 

Yu-kau ;£ if 4 

Yung gl 5 

Yflau-shou |S% 45 

YOau-ti JC 'rj* 10 


C. Appendix IF: Art Historians and Publisher#. 

Chai jg 13 Ch flu Paug-yen -Jfl 23 

Chang-jui jg 16 Chu Kiug-hiian ^ £ 5 

Chang Siang-ho $g jjff: ffij* 22 Chu Ts uu-li #| 18 

Chang Yen-yviau 3J| g£ 4 Chu Yan-ming $£ ^ ^ A. I, 28 
Cho ^i} 14 Ch’un 11 
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Fang HQn ^ |£j s. Part 
Fang-shu ~)j & 

Han Qho flf{ 

Hau 

Hia Won-yeu ~$C. 

Hiau-yuan ^ 

Hiu-fu ft $ 

H6u % 

Huang Hiu-fu ft ^ 

Huang Po-ssi g jg, 
Hfln ^ s. Fang Htin. 

J °- hfi # Jfc 


I, 44 

13 

14 
6 

17 

2 

7 


Man Tsin ^ 15 

Mi Fu, or Mi Fei = 

MiNau-kungft; gfApp.1,45 

Mu f£ 19 

Paug-yen -Jtf jg 23 

P'au-lu-tau-jon fg 1? sg A „ 
P el Hian-yuan || ^ jjg . 2 


K'ieu-ch'ang $£ ^ 21 

K'in-t’ang-nan-yang-jon ^ ^ 


A 

King Hau ^ 

King-hflan 
K‘ui-pon ^ $ 

Rung £jf 

Kuo Jo-hfl # $ 

Kuo SeS 


Li Chai 
Li Kan App. I, 40. 

Li SsT-chon ^ ® ^ 

Lin Taa-cPun 


14 

6 

5 

7 
20 

8 


13 

3 

10 


2 Po-ss 

7 

16 

Siang-ho jjj£ 

22 

Siau-pin ^ 

16 

Siug-fu 

18 

1 Su » Kmg I®? 

20 

Slu-chon [££ 

15, 20, 21 

j Shi-liang i £ 

17 

Sin-nan {JF 

23 

Shun-ts'uan #)j £ 

14 

SbT ,g 

9 

SsI-ohSu g| ^ 

3 

T'.ag H6n $ ig 

12 

Tao-ch'an gf; ^ 

10 

Te-chi if £ 

9 

Toug Ch’un ^ 

11 • 

T “ M“ IK # 

19 

T°dg Ya If -g 

15 

Tain ^ 

15 
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Ts'ui $ 
TVun-li ft 3g 


1 

18 


Won-yea ~yC. }£ 
Won-yuug £ 


17 

20 


WangK'icu-ch'augJ g 21 

Wang Shi-ch8n 3E [ft 15, 20, 

21 

! 

Wang Won-chi ^ ^ Vp 8 * 

I, No. 51. 

Wim-chi */j§ 8.WangWon-clri. 


Yau Ts'ui {gr 

Yen-yuan ^ j|| 

Yu 

Yii6-fong Sj* 

Yuu-lin-tzi f§£ ^ 


1 

4, 15 

15 
20 

16 


D. Chinese Books. 


C/iang-an- A -i, 

ChOng-kaan-kung-isl-kva-shi 

jfiApp. 11,2. 

Chu-chuang-hua-chuan ^ ^ 

IS 38. 

Chu-p'n fj §ff App, I, 40. 
Chu-p'u-tiang-lu ft hU B 
i. q. Chu-p'u. 

Fang-ahl-mo-p’u ^7 jfff 

App. 1,18. 

OmaM Kuaiyo Jj| ^ 

App. I, 80. 

Hiau-trin-i'au-yQan £$h ^ flij" 

iI A PP- XI » 

#«*-** #$1 App. II, 11. 
Hua-kten Jg App. I, 18; II, 
12 , 22 . 

Hua-p'in £p App. I, 22. 


Hna-than-shui-fu ijf ill ^ 

App. II, 6. 

Hua-thl-hux-yau ;|fj; jj* ^ 

I App. I, 80. 

| Hinig-tdu-shxi-kuanshu-hua-ki •£]£ 
passim. 

I-chdxi-miug-hua-ln jJ'jj ^ 

Jt; 3$ A PP- 1X > 7 - 

I-kio-liau-lia-lri Jf£ 

IE App. I, 28. 

: I-ni4n-lu ^ passim. 

Kau-ahi-ehuan i fS 85. 
Kiang-ttunSiau-fiia-lu ££ ^ 

App. I, 28,32,48. 
Kin-luu-Uf <$£ ^ App. I, 10. 
Kvi-sfit-wdn-tzt ^47. 

Kdng-chX-t'u ^ (§§] 28. 
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Ku-hua-p'in-lu ft ft pp 

App. I, 7. 

K'uai-yu-t'avg-ti-po ^ 4 

Kuavg-ck uan-shu-po )$j J|| ^ 

® App. II, 15. 

Kuaug-ch'uan-Zna-po Jf\ S| 

A PP- Ir » 15. 

Kuo-eh'au-hua-ski [i|j ft f| 

Pref. 

Li-tai-ti-Zua-aki-lei ^ ^ 

ft §# JtS Aqp. II, 23. 
TM-hu-chuau Jf) ^ App. 1,1 
TM-sidn-cZuan f\] f|]j ^ 60. 
Lin-tn'uan-kau-chi-tsi # 

I** App. II, 9. 
Lwg-xcai-tai-ta 
App. I, 17. 

Ming-Zua-lu 8. T’atig-cZ'au-mvig- 
hua-lu. 

|E A pp.I,£ 

Mo-Ziang-kH-Zua-aZi 
ft ft Pref. 

S §§ 8. Fang-aZi-nio-p'u. 

Mting-k'i-pi-Can ^ 

App. I, 42, 44. 

/Wpvr*r fg ^|» App. I, 2. 
P-«-wln-ya»-f H {ft % $Uff 
passim. 

P.--/ a -fa- fjj App. II, 6 . 
Pi-aZu-aZan-cZuang-t'u jjj 


DP 


* I mm so. 

Si-la'ing-ku-kitn g§ g ft £g 4l 
Siau-Zia-lu s. Kiang-ts'un Siau-Zia- 

lu. 

I Siiug-ckau-muig-Jiua-p'ing -ft |jj 
^ 3t PF App. II, 10. 
Sung-ski ft App. I, 45. 

I Suvg-yuan-i-lai-Zua-jSn-sing-ski-lu 

a 

iA # Pref. 

Jt DO App. 1,8; 


II, 1. 

Sii-Zua-p'vi-lu 
App. II, 3. 

Suan-Zo-Zua-p‘i 
passim. 

SZan-Ztu-mu-nau 
App. II, 18. 
SZan-sZui-aZun-ts'Haii-tai ^ ft 

fot&M App. If, 14. 

SZan-sZui-sung-sZf-Jco [1] ft ;)$ 
5 App. I, 10. 
SZan-lawg-kH-Zua-lun [i] ^ fg 
ft §& 31; 44; 60; App. I, 31. 
SZi-i-ki ^ ^ |B App. I, 3. 
SZi-aZuo-sm-ya ft |g % &L 
App. I, 3. 

SZu-hua-po-po § ft 
App. II, 20. 

SZu-Zua-p'u 
SZiu-tuan 3 


® ft n li 
sib m * it 


ph 


If 11 etpass. 
App. II, 5. 
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SsX-k' n-te'danshu-Wu ng- tint JHJ 

/iji £ S 88 0 p M3im - 

Ssl-t'uiig-ku-c/iai-lun-hua-tsi-ko 

0 

. gij A PP . n, 22. 

Ta-ts'ing-hui-Mn ^ {*? ft 

37. 

Tai-p’uuj-kuaiig-ki-fc ? {‘- g§ gg 

App. I, 9. 

Tavg-rh'an-mitig-hua-lu ijifj 

% a m app. n, s. 

T'ang-hna-k'i Jjf* ^ fg App.1,26. 
T'artg-shu ^ App. 1,28; II, 4. 

T'it-wangshan-hu ^ Iffij $$ 

App. II, 18. 

T6-y«-cW ai-hua-p'in $§? 

« App. II, 13. 

t r , u-hua-kiin-v6n~chX |||] 

PS & App. I, 42, 45; II, 8. 

Tu-hui-pau-Mn [§8 |?f 3j£ 

Pref.; App. II, 17, ot passim. 
T'u-s/iu-tsi-ch'C»g O # % 

36, 37. 

Tung-kuan-yU-lun }& ^ ffe 

App. 11,16. 

T'ung-yin-lun-hua ^ ^ ^ 
Pref. 

Tt'isiu- let-k'au -b #«# 


App. I, 28. 

Ts'itn-han-shu J^j ‘/'/V ^ A. II, 5. 

Tsin-kang-pishu ^ tyjk -ff§“ 

App. II, 15. 

Tsitishu ^ App. I, 3. 
Tnvg-hian-lu ^ A. II, 18. 

7 Ving-loshu-hna-fang ^5] j^J" ^ 

App. I, 28,45. 

Ta'utig-mn - Ss'i-k' u-ls' inn-ahu- 
U'uttg-mu. 

Wati-aiau-t'oxg Chii-chuavg-hiui- 

ci.ua,, A® ^ 'I: Ys M g 

f# 38. 

Wang-shXshu-hna-yflan J 

# fi ?£ App. II, 15, 21. 
Wushuang-p'u Iffl ^ gff 27. 
Wu-lai-ming-hua-pu-i If ^ 

f«i App. II, 10. 

Yang-chdu-hua-fang-lu ^ ^f| 

Pref.; 49. 

Yen-fav-lu ^ App. I, 41. 
Yu-ya»p-Oa-tm g *t & 

App. I, 30. 

App. n,i9. 

Yii-hua-kUn-wOn ^ J1 BS 

60. 

Yun-yen-kuo-yeti-lu 3? $§ ® HR 
$ App. I, 22. 




ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. (Frontispice). Unknown Painter (19. century?): A Crane. Illus¬ 

trating the “calligraphic” manner by which one continuous 
stroke of the brush performs work done by others with many 
strokes, as shown in the bird's left leg. the trunk and some of 
the twigs of the tree. 

2. Lit Ki: Gold Pheasauts. Dated 1497. A silk scroll in brillaut 
colors imitating, as the inscription says, the style of the Sung 
dynasty (10. to 13. century). 

3. Lh Clii (1496—1576): Bamboos and Peach-Blossoms. Imitating 
the coloristic manner of T*aug Kie-yiiau (0 $$ 7C )* >• e - 
Tang Yin (1470 — 1523). A comparison with the illustrations 
in Li K'an’s monograph on bamboo-drawing ( Chu-p'u , Iff ) 
seems to show that the artist wished to represent bamboo-leaves 
agitated by a light breeze. The picture is drawn on paper to 
which a goldish hue is given by way of back-ground. 

4. T'ang Yin: Carp. Dated 1508. From a big paper scroll, black 
and white of a yellowish tint. 

5. Hua Yen, who on his pictures mostly calls himself Sin-lo-shan- 
j5n (17. century): The Fairy Ma-ku carrying a Lute. From a 
paper-acroll copied by T'ang Lu-ming (about 1850). 

6. Three Landscapes. 

a. Wang Hui (1632 — 1720). Copy from Tung Pei'-yuan 
ft ?£). .»•«• Tung Yflan (fjf ®), of the 10. century, 
who ia his black and white landscapes was an immediate 
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imitator of Wang Wei’s school (8. century, s. Appendix I, 
No. 28). Note the maunerism in the treatment of trees, the 
trunks of which are not hidden by foliage; the piled-up rocks 
rising one above another out of a misty atmosphere, and the 
faint indications of vegetable life markiug the edges of the rocks. 

b. Ch'a Sht-pimi (1615 — 1698). An original landscape iu his 
broad and inky style, the groups of trees reminding of Mi 
Nan-kung’8 blotchy specimens of foliage as shown iu the Ki4- 
tzi-yflau Hua-chuan. 

c. Chang Yin (19. century). Copy of the lower part of a 
landscape by Kiang Ts'an, also called Kuan-tau (^), 
a clever laudscapist of Tuug Yiian’s school (12. cent.). 

7. Ttiau Ping-chon: “The Rice-harvest”. Wood-cut from the KCng- 
chT-t'u. To illustrate the artist's knowledge of perspective. 

8. Ts6u 1-Inn (1686-1772): Flower Still-life. Dated 1764. Silk-scroll. 

9. Clu Huan-yo (aboot A.D. 1800?): Sh6u-sing, the God of Longevity, 
riding through the air. From a Finger-Painting on paper 
representing the tops of a pine-tree grove, the pine being a 
symbol of loug life, and cloudy atmosphere, through which the 
god is seen riding on a stag, followed by a boy servant carrying 
the “staff of long life", one of Shdu-siog's attributes. 

10. Wang Yiin Chu-li (17. cent.): Landscape. The style ofLiCh'oug, 
the laudscapist of the 10. century, somo of whose work Wang 
Yfln copied in 1687, may be recognised in the mauuer shown 
in the treatment of trees, rocks, perspective and atmospheric 
eccentricities. 

11. Tsiang T'ing-n: Phoenix. Dated 1688. The inscription says 
that it is drawn in the style of the Yflau painters (18. cent.), 
and the stiffness and want of independence in the outlines of 
the bird shows it to be a copy. It may be an early study of 
the artist’s, who in 1688 was only ninoteeu years of age. 
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12. Huang Shon: Old Man. Dated 1726. A big paper scroll draw,, 
iu the style of Shaug-kuan Ch6u, Huang Slum's teacher. The 
inscription shows his characteristic handwriting in the grass- 
character style. 

13. Kin Nung (about 1750): Bnddhist Saint. 

14. Pitn SMu-mw (about A.D. 1800): Ducks amoug Rushes. A 
characteristic specimen of bis work, which owing to his great 
local popularity as a specialist has been much counterfeited. 

15. Min Chon (about A.D. 1800): Fairy riding a Frog. From au 
original of the Mongol period (13. century), as we may conclude 
from the artist’s signature, though a certain precision and 
independence in. handling the subject, - a feature peculiar to 
many of the professed “copies” made from old models by some 
of the better modern masters -, suggests a free imitation rather 
than an exact copy. The idea of representing the celestial rider 
witii his fore-shortened face looking down on the animal and 
his hands held as though required to balance his body on this 
hazardous ride is probably the main share of the Mongol in¬ 
ventor in this picture. 

16. Min Chtn (about A.D. 1800): “Snooping Boys”. With all the 
carelessness in the treatment of this black and white sketch, 
which may have just been good enough to pay the painter’s 
wine-bill of a gay night, the subject reminds one of Murillo’s 
famous picture in the Munich galleries and, being an original, 
betrays Min Cb6n’s sense of humor. The foreshortening of a 
human face, as shown in one of the boy figures, has been the 
ambition of many Chinese artists. Possibly the wish to draw 
such a face has been instrumental in the invention of the subjects 
of the two illustrations (Nos. 15 and 16). 

17. Kai K'i: Still-life (Rock, Flowers and Tree) in the style of the 
Mongol dynasty, dated 1827, probably a mere study, the subject 
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being quite different from the other works I have seen of this 
artist, wlio revelled in sketches of elegant girls with red cheeks 
and stylish coiffures. The tree with its bareness is characteristic 
of the style it is supposed to represent. The rock, too, betrays 
that mannerism so little attractive to European eyes, by which 
the edges of hills and stony surfaces are marked by some kind 
of vegetation {tidn-t’ai, ^ ci > “specked moss"?). The narcissus 
flowers at thu bottom challenge comparison with Ch6u I-kui’s 
flower still-life (No. 8), drawn in a style quite different from 
Kai K'i’s. 

18. IJuang Hau: K'in Kau and the Red Carp. The carp is drawn 
with just the faintest indication of a pale red color, while the 
rider’s garment looks as though it had been soaked in a bath 
of blue water indicating the man’s loug residence among the 
floods of lakes and rivers. Unfortunately the reproduction cannot 
render the principal charm of the picture, its coloring. 

19. Yang Pa: Landscape. I have failed to ascertain particulars 
about the painter, but take it for granted that he belongs to 
the 19. century. 

20. Wu Tau-tzi: Nirvana. Even in this greatly reduced and, owing 
to the absence of all color, naturally very imperfect reproduction 
the greatness of the composition may be admired. Look at the 
dozeus of human figures, how every one of them has its own 
attitude, and how each face is shown in a different position, 
somewhat like the different hands in Leonardo da Vinci's celebrated 
“Last Supper". The master indulges iu quite a number of 
foreshortenings among these faces, the expression of which is, 
of course, lost in our reproduction. 

21. Tau Tsi (17. cent.): Copy of Sfl Wei’s copy of Wang Wei’s 
"Snow-covered Banana". 
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